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Vout. VIII, No. 3. 


JUNE, 1906. 
THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB.! 


By Frep DELAND. 
CHAPTER X. 
CLARKE Scuoot As Ir Is. 


While in 1867, one building sufficed for the single family 
then embracing all the pupils and their instructors, healthy 
growth soon made it necessary to divide the school into depart- 
ments, and instead of one home and one family there are now 
three separate and distinct families nearly of equal size. One 
family, containing forty-five young children, occupies Dudley Hall 
and is classed as the primary department, with a teacher-in- 
charge, four other teachers, one matron, and four supervisors; 
another, containing about fifty members, occupies Baker Hall, is 
called the intermediate department, and is under the care of a 
teacher-in-charge, five other teachers, a matron, and three super- 
visors; while the third family, containing about fifty of the oldest 
and most advanced pupils, occupies Rogers Hall and Clarke 
Hall, and is classified as the grammar school, having six instruc- 
tors, a matron, and two supervisors. In addition to these regular 
teachers the school employs special instructors in gymnastics, 
sloyd, cabinet work, wood carving, and in drawing. Miss Caro- 
line A. Yale, who has been the principal since 1886, and for 
sixteen years prior was the immediate assistant and associate of 
Miss Rogers, states that “by this division and the sub-divisions 
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in each family and by the emphasis laid, from the first, on the im- 
portance of household arrangements and of the family life under 
the care of teachers and playroom attendants we feel assured that 
many of the objections to so-called ‘institution life’ are removed. 
Each teacher and attendant may know intimately every boy and 
girl under her care and exercise over each that personal influence 
which is quite impossible when a larger number is under the care 
of one person or where teachers do not live in constant contact 
with their pupils, directing their reading and conversation, sitting 
with them at their meals, going familiarly out and in among them. 
Such family life is more expensive it is true, but we cannot doubt 
that it is well worth the cost.” 

In her annual report for 1889, Miss Yale said: ‘““The complete 
separation of older and younger pupils has many and generally 
acknowledged advantages. A different arrangement of hours, 
occupations, amusements, and diet is by this means made entirely 
practicable. In each school and family the number of persons 
employed as instructors and caretakers is determined with refer- 
ence to what is judged to be for the best interests of the pupils 
rather than with reference to the expense incurred. Each depart- 
ment of the school contains as many grades as though the number 
of pupils were far larger than it is. So that, while we gain all that 
is to be gained from careful grading, we have also the generally 
conceded advantage arising from small classes.” 

In her annual report for 1903, Miss Yale, in referring to the 
three different departments said: “There are five classes in the 
primary, six in the intermediate, and six in the grammar. In the 
primary each teacher retains one class throughout the day; in the 
intermediate there is some variation in this plan; while in the 
grammar grades each teacher has, so far as possible, all the work 
to be done in connection with one or more subjects by whatever 
class pursued. The teaching of the deaf must always be the 
teaching of language from the day when the little speechless, 
wordless child begins his struggle for expression to the day when 
the world of books opens to him. The teaching of language is, 
however, often best accomplished by teaching some subject 
through language rather than by direct discourse about language 
construction. The study of mathematics or science, of history 
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from text book or current publications, is valuable because of the 
knowledge of facts gained, but to the deaf child, as to his normal 
fellow, more valuable for the mental training which each study 
gives, and to the deaf child beyond question for the mastery of 
language gained. In this conviction, even in our primary classes, 
we have introduced more and more elementary science work. It 
is very elementary, but so long as it excites observation and 
induces the use of language it is certainly an invaluable aid to 
language teaching. In the intermediate department, geography 
has been taught with greater emphasis on the physical facts con- 
nected with each subject; more time has been given to nature 
work and more to stories of American history.- In the grammar 
department, an increasing amount of time has been given to 
natural science and to current history.” 

In 1901, Miss Yale wrote: “The first school days for the little 
child, where life has thus far been play and play only, must be so 
filled with the new activities of the schoolroom that he shall feel 
only that he has found new playmates and shall see in the teacher 
only a new inventor of games and good times. But the teacher is 
taking note in each game of the child’s power of observation and 
of imitation. She is planning the shortest and surest route by 
which these little ones may be led out into broader light and 
knowledge. 

“To enlighten the understanding of these little ones, some 
child from a more advanced class is called in and as the teacher 
speaks such words as ‘run, jump, walk, a ball, a top, a cow,’ the 
little fellow proudly runs, jumps, and walks, showing by actions 
that he knows what these verbs mean, and pointing to the toys 
and models about the room, showing that he has learned the 
names of all these. 

“Another exercise proves of intense interest to the little 
people. One of their number is placed with the side of his head 
against the wall slate and the teacher slowly draws the child’s 
profile and the outline of his head. Then as she points to chin, 
lips and nose each child assures her of his full understanding of 
her drawing by pointing to that part of his own face which cor- 
responds to the part of the drawing designated. Then the teacher 
parts the lips of her picture, and one by one the lips of the inter- 
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ested little faces before her open. Then the teeth and tongue 
are drawn in the picture. Now the interest becomes intense as the 
children follow with moving lips and tongue the rapid crayon of 
the teacher. She knows that she is teaching them to put the lips 
and tongue in position to produce the sounds of the letters. They 
only enjoy the new game. 

“Then a new wonder—the teacher again calls in a child from 
a more advanced class and points to one object after another 
about the room. This child who is so wise speaks the name of 
each object. Noneed of urgency now. What this child has done 
they can do. Eager little lips produce the sounds of letters, 
babble syllables and easy words, then patiently follow the teach- 
er’s guidance while they set words in order for sentences... .” 

The difficulty experienced in satisfactorily grading deaf 
pupils has been accurately described by Professor Davidson, who 
says: “In schools for the deaf the difference in the rate of ad- 
vancement of the bright, the average, and the dull pupil is much 
greater than in ordinary schools, and the problem of grading is 
still further complicated by the fact that progress is so frequently 
irregular as regards the different branches of study. Some pupils, 
from the accident of having lost their hearing later in life than 
others, may average high in language and in those studies re- 
quiring primarily an understanding of language, and yet be very 
deficient in certain subjects and in the mental development they 
are intended to provide. To promote them under the usual 
method of classification means that they will always remain defi- 
cient in these respects, while to keep them back, compelling them 
to review in its entirety the work of the grade, cultivates in them 
habits of indifference, inattention, and indolence, from lack of 
necessity to exert themselves during a large part of the time, 
that will not only interfere with their future progress in school, 
but are in themselves defects of character that it should be the 
first and the constant aim of education to correct. As a matter 
of fact, the bright pupil of the lower grade seldom distinguishes 
himself in the more advanced studies, or does as well after grad- 
uation as those who were reckoned average or dull. The 
discipline of hard work does more to determine character and 
ultimate advancement than any amount of knowledge acquired 
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from books or teachers. What is needed is a system of classifi- 
cation that will make it possible to give each pupil the instruction 
he requires in each subject of the course so that there will be 
orderly progress in the several branches and all may enjoy the 
full measure of mental and moral discipline from constant em- 
ployment at tasks suited to their ability. This is most likely to be 
found in an arrangement of departmental teaching that will enable 
a pupil to take some subjects in one grade and some in another.” 

A former member of the Clarke training class has written 
that the Clarke school “is fortunate in its location; in its means 
of support and freedom from political control; in its unique 
system of management; in the uniformity of its methods; and in 
sustaining a teaching corps who have been trained uniformly. 
The school has a distinctively home feeling pervading it, more 
than is often possible in larger schools for the deaf.... Oral 
schools are criticised because speech is often made the aim at the 
sacrifice of mental development. In the Clarke school mental 
development is the aim reached through language, and this by 
means of speech and writing—speech because it is a helpful 
medium and an aid in the very development sought, and writing 
because this is the standard by which, as we must all concede, 
our work in any method is to be tested... .” 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Clarke 
school, Miss Yale stated: “The formation of the speech habit and 
the reading habit are considered of paramount importance. First 
let the child come to spontaneously express himself in spoken 
language and look for that in others, and, second, let him be 
shown the delightful things that are to be found on the printed 
page. The acquisition and use of language come with the effort 
of the child to put his own thoughts into words and to get the 
thoughts of others from their spoken or written words. Could 
each child have always by him an enthusiastic and devoted 
teacher, making language alive and real to him every hour of 
every day, as Helen Keller has had, Helen’s rapid acquisition of 
language would seem less a miracle. Ordinarily, however, it is 
from the printed page that our pupils must acquire the greater 
part of their language beyond the primary grades and in after- 
school life. It is therefore a chief object with us to induce and 
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foster the reading habit by school-room exercises of various sorts 
and by providing the pupils with an abundance of books, maga- 
zines and papers carefully selected and suited to each grade. It 
is, if possible, more true of a reader among those without hearing 
when compared with his fellow men than of one in the world at 
large that ‘the lover of books is the richest and the happiest 9f 
the children of men.’ ” 

Shortly before the Chelmsford school was transferred to 
Northampton, Mrs. Henry (Mary A.) Lippitt, of Providence, 
sent the sum of $150 to Miss Rogers to be used in helping to pay 
current expenses. Fortunately the money was not required and 
was later returned to Mrs. Lippitt, who added $350 to the original 
sum and presented the $500 to the Clarke school as the “Jeanie 
Lippitt Fund,” the income to be divided as follows: “Two prizes 
to be given each year to the pupils who make the best progress 
in articulation; and two smaller prizes to the pupils who make 
the most progress in penmanship and written language.” (In- 
cidentally, it may be added that through the influence and gen- 
erous aid of Mrs. Lippitt, a class of children was formed in Provi- 
dence, in 1877, which later formed the nucleus of the Rhode 
Island Institution for the Deaf.) Later, Miss Lippitt left the 
division of the income to be spent in prizes entirely to the judg- 
ment of the principals of the school. The present book value of 
this fund now exceeds $2,170. Mr. Whiting Street left a legacy 
of $1,000, which was paid by his estate, and was suitably invested, 
and now has a book value exceeding that amount. Roscoe Green, 
the Chelmsford pupil, whose conversation with Jeanie Lippitt at 
Mrs. Quincy’s reception made such a deep impression on the leg- 
islative committee, bequeathed $2,000 to be absolutely at the dis- 
posal of Miss Rogers and to be paid out “in such manner and at 
such times as she may see fit.’””, The full amount passed into the 
hands of the executor, but, it is recorded, he only paid over the 
sum of $431.57, ‘and that ten years after the proper time.” The 
present book value of this fund exceeds $500. In 1904, through 
the influence of Miss Rogers, the school received the sum of 
$2,000 from the estate of the late Robert Charles Billings, the 
income from which will be used to advance the interests of the 
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A paragraph :n the annual report of the Principal for 1899 
reads: “Mr. E. W. Gilmore, of North Easton, moved to a deep 
interest by the education of a grandchild, a pupil in the school, 
has with his wife erected and furnished a gymnasium for the phys- 
ical development of the children gathered here. The cost of the 
building and equipment will be about $15,000.”” And Miss Yale 
added: “No event in the history of the school for many years 
has aroused such enthusiastic delight as the beautiful gift of our 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore. The gymnasium building is it- 
self most attractive and most complete in all its appointments. 
The lower floor contains a fine bowling alley, cloak rooms, in- 
structor’s room and lavatories with shower baths. On the upper 
floor is the gymnasium proper with running-track. The appara- 
tus is largely that of the Swedish method and is of the best grade. 
The teacher in charge of the gymnasium work is a graduate of 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics and has had experience 
in teaching. The Gilmore Gymnasium, with its admirable 
equipment, must prove an invaluable adjunct to our work, for 
which the pupils and their parents as well as the officers of the 
school are most deeply grateful.” 

Five years later the annual report contained this sympathetic 
appreciation: “The Corporators of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
having learned with deep regret of the death of Mr. E. W. Gil- 
more, desire to place on record their appreciation of his thought- 
ful and loving assistance and to express to his wife and family 
their sympathy in this great bereavement. His generous gift of 
a gymnasium building to the Clarke School has been of inesti- 
mable service in the training of our pupils and has greatly pro- 
moted a healthful development of both mind and body. In many 
other ways Mr. Gilmore has shown his deep interest in our 
school, and we mourn in his death the loss of a generous benefac- 
tor as well as a sympathetic friend.” 

For more than twenty years a normal training class has been 
maintained by the Clarke school to supply itself with a high grade 
of trained teachers of the deaf, that is, hearing teachers, for the 
deaf rarely make suitable teachers for the deaf under the oral 
method. The exceptional qualifications displayed by the grad- 
uates of this normal class for the work they entered upon, led 
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the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, in 1892, to request the trustees of the Clarke School 
“to enlarge the training class so as to supply teachers for other 
schools.” Thus, since September, 1892, a few students have 
graduated each year from this teachers’ training class for the 
purpose of entering other institutions. During this period of 
twelve years over eighty teachers of articulation have graduated, 
all but two of whom were women. With increased facilities the 
number could easily have been doubled or trebled. 

On October 8, 1890, in referring to the help the movement 
might gain from a practical training-school for teachers, Miss 
Yale wrote: “The attempts made in our own school to assist 
teachers to fit themselves for the work make us more eager for 
the help we may anticipate from such a school. When well- 
trained teachers can be secured, we may be sure of better work; 
sure, too, that entering teachers will not be overburdened in the 
attempt to fit themselves for the work they must at the same time 
be essaying todo. The ease in work as well as the skill of a well- 
trained workman is a matter of greatest importance. It may be 
possible for a principal to admit one or two persons to gather 
what they can from instruction given to entering teachers, but 
the school and its immediate needs should always be considered 
paramount, and the general work of training teachers, if it is to 
be done in the best way, must be relegated to other hands. If 
graduates of normal schools and colleges for the hearing may 
pursue an additional course of instruction whereby they may 
furnish themselves for the special work of giving speech to the 
deaf, better days are surely coming for the nine thousand pupils 
in the schools for the deaf in America.” 

That the beneficial and far-reaching influence for “good 
growing out of the establishment of the Clarke School is not to 
be measured by the number of its pupils,” is shown in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the report of the Principal of the Texas State 
School for the Deaf, Prof. J. W. Blattner, “who has practiced for 
a quarter of a century, methods quite other than the one that he 
so warmly commends”: 

“As forecasted in this paper last June, the Principal and 
nine teachers went to Northampton, Mass., at the close of our 
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school to take a special course of training and observation in 
speech training at the Clarke School for the deaf. They arrived 
there about two weeks before the close of that school, and had 
thus a good opportunity of seeing it in operation. Miss Yale and 
her assistants gave them a cordial welcome and the freedom of 
their school. In the daily observation they saw much of the_ 
routine work of the classes, and gathered many a useful idea as 
to the methods pursued. In the primary department, under Miss 
Leonard, they observed the methods pursued in sense training 
and the first steps in the teaching of speech and written language. 
In the intermediate department, under Miss Gawith, they saw 
the Northampton methods of teaching written and spoken lan- 
guage applied to higher grades, together with excellent work in 
numbers, natural history, and the beginning of geography. The 
advanced department under the immediate supervision of the 
Principal, Miss Yale, presented a continuation of the methods of 
language teaching and very fine work in geography, history and 
arithmetic. The spoken and written language-work from the 
primary to the highest grades was so adjusted that it dove-tailed 
and harmonized thoroughly. There seemed to be little written 
work anywhere without its spoken complement. The results 
secured in speech and the command of English, as observed by 
our teachers without bias, are most excellent. 

“Miss Yale informed us in the start that no part of intellec- 
tual development was sacrificed to speech, that the ultimate aim 
is education, mental development, to which every phase and 
feature of the work must contribute. This, she said, was and 
always had been the policy of the school. 

“Such a claim would seem rather extreme to those who 
oppose the pure-oral method, but candor compels us to say that 
our two weeks’ observation of the class-work, during which time 
we were given an exposition of the methods pursued in the 
school, from the lowest to the highest grades, and of the attain- 
ments of the pupils, went a great way toward confirming the 
claim. Indeed, we do not hesitate to praise all the work seen at 
the Clarke School. The results attained in the English branches 
and in speech are, in a word, fine. There is an air of study, 
thought, and refinement about the whole place, and the zeal, the 
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esprit de corps of officers and teachers, is worthy of imitation. We 
go further and say, with no desire to reflect upon the good work 
done anywhere, that representatives of other schools, and among 
them not a few of our boasted combined-system schools, may 
learn lessons of great value from this pure-oral school at North- 
ampton. Our self-esteem will even allow us to confess that we 
did. The ideas gathered up in school-room, shop, chapel, and 
dining-room at the Clarke school, and the special instruction 
received during our month’s stay there, will be an aid and an 
inspiration to us in the years to come, and will certainly manifest 
themselves in improved results at this school.” 

At the 1899 Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the late Dr. J. 
C. Gordon offered a resolution that was unanimously passed by a 
standing vote, tendering the grateful thanks and high apprecia- 
tion of the Association to Miss Yale, and adding: “The resolution 
is very imperfect because we wish also to express the thanks of 
the whole profession, and of all who are interested in any way in 
the welfare of the deaf, for the influence which Miss Yale has 
exerted from this mount of advantage upon every school in the 
land. Her daughters are with us, and I am sure her grand- 
children will ‘rise up and call her blessed’ in every school in the 
land.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
Joun CLARKE OF NORTHAMPTON. 

John Clarke was a son of Samuel Clarke, who was a mer- 
chant in Northampton from 1796 to 1822, a period of 26 years. 
In 1810, at the age of 21 years, John and his brother Samuel were 
admitted as partners in the father’s business. John continued 
in business in Northampton until 1848, when he retired from 
active management. That same year he was chosen president of 
the newly-established Holyoke Bank, which office he held for 
nine years. Until his death he remained a director in the North- 
ampton National Bank, the institution that absorbed the old 
Holyoke Bank. Commenting on Mr Clarke’s death, the editor 
of the Gazette and Courier said: “Few men have lived in this town 
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who in their lives possessed more of the love and esteem of the 
community, or who died more universally lamented.” 

On Friday, July 2, 1869, Mr. John Clarke was taken ill and 
his physician pronounced it a case of pneumonia, though not a 
dangerous one. But on Sunday morning he suffered an attack 
of paralysis, became unconscious and so remained until he passed 
away about seven o'clock Monday evening, July 5. 

In his will, dated February 10, 1869, after making gifts to 
his heirs and to others, and bequeathing $40,000 to the public 
library of Northamtpon, Mr. Clarke provided a fund of $200,000 
in gold for the institution, and made it his residuary legatee. In 
accordance with the terms of the will, the executors transferred 
the sum of $223,250 in currency on November 21, 1870, and on 
the closing of the estate transferred the further sum of $32,749.49 
as the residue. This made the total of Mr. Clarke’s benefactions 
to the Clarke Institution $306,000, a sum far greater than ever 
before had been contributed by any one individual for the educa- 
tion or the relief of the deaf, and one of the largest ever given by 
an individual to one institution. According to Mr. Clarke’s will 
the legacy of $256,000 was “to be held by said institution as a 
permanent fund and endowment for the benefit of such branch of 
said institution as may be established or maintained in said 
Northampton.” 

In his annual report dated February 8, 1870, President 
Hubbard paid reverent tribute to the memory of “the founder of 
our institution and its early and constant friend.... Mr. Clarke 
was born, and always lived, in Northampton. By his industry 
and accuracy, his strict honesty and frugality, he accumulated a 
handsome property, from which he gave to the worthy objects 
of charity that were presented to him. From his modesty few 
were aware of the amount thus yearly bestowed. Before the 
death of his wife and only child, several years ago, it is known 
that he had for some years felt the importance of a school for the 
deaf in Massachusetts. His interest in this subject was probably 
first aroused by his own deafness, from which he suffered greatly 
during the last years of his life, and was strengthened by his 
acquaintance with Miss Dudley; but it was through the message 
of Governor Bullock to the general court in January, 1867, that 
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the public first became aware of his intentions. Governor Bullock 
said: ‘Assured as I am, on substantial grounds, that legislative 
action in this direction will develop rich sources of private bene- 
faction, I have the honor to recommend that the initial steps be 
taken to provide for this class of dependents within our Common- 
wealth.’.... When it was first proposed to name the institution 
after Mr. Clarke he modestly declined, and suggested that it 
should be called the Massachusetts School. It was only after 
repeated solicitation that he gave his consent. As soon as the 
corporation was organized, in July, 1867, a committee waited 
upon Mr. Clarke, who expressed his readiness immediately to 
transfer to the institution the sum of $50,000. He imposed no 
conditions, leaving the disposition of principal and interest entire- 
ly to the discretion of the corporators In 1868 he purchased a 
lot of land for the institution, but on learning that objections 
would be made to the location he sold it, without even offering it 
to the corporation. He always took great interest in the school, 
and was much pleased with the children and their progress.... 

“It has been voted to procure a likeness of our benefactor, 
to be hung in the school-room, that those who in future days may 
be blessed by his gift shall be taught to remember him to whom 
they are so deeply indebted, and “hat ‘in coming years, when we 
shall have passed away, and our agency in this labor of love 
shall have been forgotten, successive generations of the silent 
restored to speech, shall articulate with gratitude the name of 
John Clarke of Northampton.’ ” 


CHAPTER XII. 
“THE BENEDICTION OF MANY HEARTS WILL FOLLOW HER.” 


For nearly twenty years Miss Rogers was the principal of 
the Clarke School. On her fiftieth birthday, April 12, 1884, she 
was the recipient of many valuable gifts from teachers and pupils 
and former pupils; addresses were made, congratulations ex- 
tended and a memorial tree planted in front of Rogers Hall. 
During all those years Miss Rogers had been a sufferer from 
bronchial ailments, and, in 1885, she tendered her resignation as 
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principal and spent the winter in Colorado. As her physicians 
expressed the belief that a year in the west might bring an im- 
provement in health that would enable her to again assume the 
duties of principal, the corporation refused to accept her resigna- 
tion. A year later her physicians decided that she could not live 
in the New England climate and continue at her important post. 
So she again tendered her resignation, which the corporation 
accepted on October 16, 1886. In severing this connection the 
corporation tendered to Miss Rogers “heartfelt sympathy” and 
recorded the following expressions of regret in the annual report 
dated October, 1886: 

“This Institution has to lament the loss of its Principal, Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, under whose able management for seventeen 
years, it has grown from a small beginning to its present prom- 
inence and prosperity. Subject to a bronchial infirmity at times, 
years before her connection with this school, in the summer of 
1884 this infirmity assumed such a serious aspect that she was 
professionally advised to rest from labor and spend a year in 
Colorado. At the end of the year, it was still thought unsafe for 
her to resume work in our climate and her leave of absence was 
continued another year. The result was not encouraging, and she 
was then advised by several physicians that, while prolonged life 
and usefulness even were possible to her in Colorado, she could 
not long endure the climate of New England, and she tendered 
her resignation. Much as this Board regretted it, acceptance of 
the resignation seemed unavoidable. Of the continued salary 
which was voted to her first for one year and then for a second 
year, she availed herself only in part. This Board cannot forbear 
to express in this connection, their unfeigned regret at her con- 
strained resignation, as well as their high and grateful apprecia- 
tion of her long services, and of her unselfish devotion to the best 
interests of the Clarke Institution. Apart from the beneficence 
of its founder, they feel that to her wise administration mainly 
are due its present reputation and usefulness. But this Board is 
fortunate in having in the associate principal, Miss Caroline A. 
Yale, a person worthy to be Miss Rogers’ successor. Her long 
experience in the school, her demonstrated ability, and her suc- 
cessful management as acting principal the past two years, are 
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a guaranty that the Institution will receive no detriment at her 
hands.” 

The following resolutions express the feelings of the corpor- 
ators of the Clarke Institution at parting with Miss Rogers, more 
formally than was done in the preceding report: 

“WHEREAS, The Principal of the Clarke Institution, Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, under whose able administration for seven- 
teen years, it has grown from a small beginning to its present 
prominence and usefulness, is compelled by physical infirmity to 
resign her position :— 

“Resolved, That we accept her resignation only from neces- 
sity and with unfeigned regret, and that we assure her of our high 
and grateful appreciation of her long and faithful service, and her 
unselfish devotion to the best interests of the Clarke Institution. 


“Resolved, That we tender to her our heartfelt sympathy in 
this trying arrest of her labors, and her isolation from a loved 
home and friends; but that we congratulate her upon leaving 
behind in the reputation and usefulness of the Clarke Institution, 
a lasting memorial of herself and her work. 

“Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be put on record, 
and that a copy be sent to Miss Rogers, to the Northampton 
newspapers and to the Springfield Republican for publication.” 

In her annual report for the year 1886, Miss Yale, as the 
acting principal of the Clarke School, wrote: “In submitting the 
report for the year ending August 31, 1886, we are deeply pained 
to record the continued absence of our principal, Miss Rogers. 
With the close of the year, her official connection with the institu- 
tion ceases. It seems fitting, were it possible, that there should 
be at this time some adequate recognition of her value not only t> 
this institution but also to the cause of deaf-mute education 
throughout the country. From the opening of the institution 
until failing health forced her to resign her work this has been 
pre-eminently ‘Miss Rogers’ School’ and abroad is usually so 
designated. To no other single person does the cause of oral teaching 
for the deaf of America owe so much. Steadfastly refusing to en- 
gage in controversy, she has left it to results to prove the value 
of her methods. To those who, through years, have been 
associated with her in the intimate relations of family and school 
life, her loss is irreparable. Her philanthropy has been world- 
wide in its outreach and her interest in every educational devel- 
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opment unbounded. To her own work, her life has been given up 
with a devotion absolutely self-forgetting. This work, which she 
has done so faithfully, she is now forced to relinquish. Those of 
us who are left to go on without her may well pray to be found 
as zealous and faithful as she has been. We trust that for many 
years yet, we may be able to avail ourselves of her wise counsel 
and sound judgment. Wherever she goes, the benediction of 
many hearts will follow her. Her name will never cease to be a 
treasured household word in the school and family where for so 
many years she has been in deed, as in name, ‘The Principal.’ ” 

And the editor of the American Annals of the Deaf, in 
announcing the retirement of Miss Rogers from active service, 
wrote: “The services that she has rendered to the Clarke Insti- 
tution and to the cause of articulation teaching in America, in 
which she was the pioneer, can never be forgotten; while the fair- 
ness and friendliness with which she has looked upon all earnest 
efforts to advance the welfare of the deaf, however much they 
might differ in method from her own, have made her generally 
esteemcd and beloved. We all rejoice in the noble work she has 
done and feel sincere regret that she is obliged sc early to re- 
linquish it.” 

The high esteem in which her opponents in educational 
methods held Miss Rogers, was indicated in many official actions. 
For instance, in August, 1872, she was elected vice-president 
of the National Conference of Principals of Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at the convention held at Flint, Michigan, an 
office she held for three years. Then from January, 1880, until 
her retirement in March, 1887, Miss Rogers was a member 
of the standing executive committee of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. She was a welcome partici- 
pant in the discussions at the respective conventions, even though 
a majority of the delegates did not then favor the teaching of 
articulation and speech-reading. The Oral Section of the four- 
teenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Flint, Michigan, in July, 1895, transmitted, by resolution, “loving 
remembrance on behalf of this section .... in recognition of the 
personal worth and professional labors of Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers, first principal of the Clarke Institution.” And on May 
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9, 1899, at the Quarter-Century Anniversary of the National 
Deaf-Mute College in Washington, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters was conferred on Miss Rogers, “as 
also on several others eminent in the education of the deaf ia 
this country and abroad.” 

At the World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf, held at 
Chicago, in 1893, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in a valuable contribu- 
tion on “Statistics of Articulation Work in America,” in which 
he gave Miss Rogers due credit for the very important part she 
played in “this tremendous reversal in methods of teaching the 
deaf,” testified that from her school “have gone out many trained 
teachers to do willing missionary work in other fields, and an 
influence favorable to speech and speech-teaching that seems to 
be boundless in its potentiality and resistless in its all conquering 
march.” 

On May 3, 1886, Miss Rogers, while in Boulder, Colorado, 
wrote to her colleagues, that her physician was not willing to 
assume the responsibility of her taking a trip to the coast to 
attend the eleventh convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, to be held in California, and that she “was unwilling 
to do anything that might hinder recovery and so prevent re- 
turning to work in the autumn.” But she urged that official 
action be taken dropping the words “and dumb” from the name 
of the Annals, and from the title of the convention. Mr. Fay 
recommended that the convention “change the name of their 
periodical from American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb to 
American Annals of the Education of the Deaf.” The records show 
that “the committee acted favorably on the suggestions of the 
editor and of Miss Rogers, and now recommend that hereafter the 
Annals be called The American Annals of the Deaf, and that the 
convention assume the title of ‘The Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf.’” The committee’s recommendations 
were unanimously adopted. 

In his annual report for the year ending September, 1, 1875, 
Mr. Hubbard wrote: “It is very generally believed that the 
system of instruction in the Clarke Institution is modeled upon 
that of the German schools. It is therefore due to Miss Rogers 
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to say that when our school was started, she knew only the fact 
that, in Germany, the deaf were taught by articulation. She 
visited several European schools in 1871, studied the methods 
pursued, and adopted such ideas as she thought of value to our 
Institution.” 

In 1870, again in 1871, and during several following years 
Mr. Hubbard visited many of the Continental institutions for the 
deaf, as well as those in England, to gain ideas and suggestions 
that would enhance the value of the oral method employed at the 
Clarke school. In this manner he freely contributed several 
thousands of dollars to the promotion of the education of deaf 
children. On July 8, 1871, Miss Rogers sailed for England to 
visit the schools for the deaf there and in Europe and remained 
eleven months. Finding the London institutions closed for the 
summer vacation, she went direct to Germany and devoted two 
months to the study of the German language and to local trips. 
Then she went to Vienna, where she remained until the following 
February, daily visiting a private school having a dozen deaf 
pupils, and also the Jewish institution, carefully observing the 
methods of instruction, and sending home helpful suggestions 
each month. She spent the month of March in Italy, and then 
went north, visiting institutions in Switzerland, Holland, Ger- 
many and England, and sailed for home May 16, 1872. In her 
official report she wrote: “With a single exception I was every- 
where received with great kindness, and in some cases with 
marked attention.... Of the twenty-two deaf-mute institutions 
visited, fifteen employ the German, and seven the French system. 
No one of the fifteen uses the manual alphabet, the Berlin Insti- 
tution having now relinquished it. Seven of these use but few 
signs; two or three employ little more than a few natural signs 
in early instruction. In the other institutions pursuing this 
system, there seems to be little uniformity in the use of signs, 
some teachers using a great many, while others in the same 
school consider them a hindrance and make very little use of 
them.... I know of no school in Germany using the French 
system.” 

In June, 1884, Miss Rogers, in reply to the question whether 
she believed that the best place to learn methods of articulation 
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was in German schools, replied, “I have preferred, instead of 
getting all my ideas on methods of instruction based on one 
school or one country, to get from all countries and from all 
schools. I visited some of the best German schools and got some 
very good ideas in 1872, but I should not wish to be bound by the 
methods taught in any one school whether in Germany or in this 
country.” 

At the close of the school year,in 1882, in commenting on the 
letters received from former pupils and from parents and friends 
of pupils, Mr. Sanborn said: “We may have every reason to be 
encouraged in the difficult work that Miss Rogers and her asso- 
ciates have here undertaken. For we wish you to understand that 
this little empire on Round Hill, like the great British empire, is 
governed by a woman; and that the work done here has been 
almost wholly by women. The gentlemen of the Corporation 
and those who manage the pecuniary affairs of this Institution, 
are only too glad to commit the management of these children 
and the incessant task of their education to the patient hands, 
the active tongues, and the conscientious fidelity of women, 
without which we could never have hoped for success....” 

In April, 1904, Miss Rogers visited the Clarke School on her 
seventieth birthday, and at the request of officers and pupils 
held an informal reception during the afternoon. She often 
remembers the school with gifts, but on this occasion she pre- 
sented “a box of valuable books from her own library and a 
birthday gift of money to be expended for the school.” Miss 
Rogers was also successful in securing for the school a legacy 
of two thousand dollars from the Robert Charles Billings estate, 
to constitute a fund the income of which is to be used for the 
general purposes of the institution. 

Miss Rogers was born in Billerica, April 12, 1834, and is now 
residing in North Billerica, the Massachusetts town in which for 
a year she taught her first deaf pupil. It is needless to say that 
she is beloved and revered by hundreds of her former pupils, 
by all friends of the deaf and of the cause of their sensible edu- 
cation, and surely, wherever she goes the benediction of many 
hearts follows her. 


(To be continued.) 
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EVERY-DAY LANGUAGE. 
WARREN ROBINSON, DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 


There is no more important subject in the instruction of the 
deaf than every-day language, the very key to newspapers, books, 
and ultimately to the world’s storehouse of all that is best in 
literature, science, and art. No course of study for the deaf is 
complete where free and ample room is not left for this work. 

That the foregoing assertion may not appear too sweeping 
let us for a moment consider the three general classes of the deaf 
with reference to English. First, those who acquired their lan- 
guage before they became deaf; second, those who hear so well 
that their language comes to them through the agency of sound; 
and third, those who, whether oral or manual pupils, are practi- 
cally foreigners in their native land, and it is this last class that 
form the majority of the deaf and the ones with whom we are 
really concerned. Bear in mind how limited are their opportuni- 
ties for the use of English both at home and at school, to say 
nothing of the undeveloped, if not peculiar, condition of their 
language faculty. In view of the little use all too many of them 
make of it, 1 am afraid there is an overestimation of their ability 
to peruse papers and books with interest and appreciation. For 
them, the three principal means of acquiring every-day language 
in order of effectiveness are writing, finger-spelling, and speech. 
This is neither a reflection on oral teaching nor a depreciation 
of it, for articulation is one thing and language another. Even 
spoken language in the public schools is being more and more 
replaced by the written form and one object of this paper is 
to emphasize the latter in schools for the deaf where, in the main, 
impressions come through the eye, not the ear. Well did Bacon 
say, “Writing maketh an exact man.” 

I knew a case where an employer and his deaf employe had 
to carry on their intercourse by writing, and the deaf man’s folks 
began asking him how his language had improved so much in so 
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short a time. I once had a pupil whose command of language 
was a surprise. Upon investigation it was found that her folks 
spelled to her at home. 

There can be no question that if teachers in both literary 
and industrial departments would speak, spell, or write more 
persistently and fully it would be a great help to the pupils in 
picking up more language. Another drawback that must not be 
overlooked is the fact that, for various reasons, the process of 
language assimilation goes on much more slowly than the pupil’s 
general advancement in other directions. Then there is the 
matter of difference in taste or natural ability. To my mind the 
most reasonable success in every-day language is attainable not 
so much by any method or device as by keeping everlastingly 
at it—making it a living daily issue, particularly in connection 
with whatever interests the pupil, or is uppermost in his mind. 
It should be removed as far as possible from routine or anything 
that savors of the analytical or mechanical. Expression should 
be complete, correct, and above all idiomatic. This should be 
uniformly insisted upon from the beginning of school life to the 
end. A mistake made here will not only be a hindrance to future 
progress but may stick to the pupil all through life. Avoid un- 
necessary detail—the describing of processes. Throw the pupil 
on his own resources and it will compel him to remember and 
think. Rejecting papers, or returning them for careful revision 
by the pupil himself, is a very effective way of securing better 
work. But in all this we must be careful not to require children 
to make bricks without straw, or expect their compositions to 
have the orderly arrangement of the trained writer. All first 
efforts are crude, and logical ways of thinking and the proper 
placing of the various parts of a composition come only after 
long instruction and patient practice. 

Three letters have come into my possession by accident, 
one of which was written by a mute, one by an oral pupil, and 
one by another mute. The language of the first two indicated 
a shocking ignorance of even the rudiments of English, while 
the third evinced an equally remarkable knowledge and command 
of it. Being personally acquainted with all of the writers, and 
taking everything into consideration, it is hard to believe that 
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the first two would not have done better had they had the right 
kind of instruction. 

And finally, keep away from pupils the books that are not 
written in idiomatic English, for some prepared for the deaf in 
the past are certainly not free from this fault. In connection with 
this point a general observation made editorially by the writer in 
the Wisconsin Times two years ago may not be out of place. It 
was this: 

“That the school courses for the hearing throughout the 
country bear a general resemblance is one of the strong reasons 
why the courses in schools for the deaf should be as near to them 
as possible, that is, in the books employed, the subjects taught, 
and the language used, most emphatically so in the case of the 
last named subject. There is neither wisdom nor profit in giving 
the text-books for the deaf any peculiar construction or phrase- 
ology. Rather every effort in the power of the school for the 
deaf should be bent toward drawing the deaf nearer and nearer 
to the world of the hearing in knowledge, language, habits of 
thought, social customs, etc., so that when the deaf young man or 
woman passes from under the fostering care of a school for the 
deaf, the transition may be as unconscious as it is possible to 
make it. It has been said the teacher makes the school, not the 
books. The argument that the language of books for the hearing 
is too difficult for the deaf no longer holds. For simplicity of 
language, naturalness of tone, and beauty of illustration, no books 
for the deaf published either in the past or present can be beaten 
by the thousands now printed annually for the hearing. We 
must deliver ourselves from the slavery of books and routine 
and use both, just as the skilled workman handles his tools.” 

Before telling, in a rather running and disconnected way, 
some things I am attempting in the line of every-day language, I 
wish for a moment to dwell on three other things. It cannot be 
too strongly or repeatedly impressed on the minds of pupils 
that they must be very careful about using new words or expres- 
sions, unless pretty sure of their ground. The answer of the 
foreign servant girl, on being asked how she managed to write 
a letter in such pure and idiomatic English, that she used only 
those words and expressions which she was sure she understood, 
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so clearly illustrates this point that further comment is unneces- 
sary. The value of the practice of having pupils ask and answer 
questions cannot be over-estimated. It not only has a salutary 
effect on the whole tone of their language but is to them an 
indispensable preparation to intelligent intercourse with the great 
world about them, for what people have to ask more questions 
than the deaf? 

For a long time it has been my custom to bring the daily 
paper to the school room, and judging from the way it is read, 
it is impossible not to believe that much good comes from it. 
Frequently, during a lull in the work, pupils are asked to give 
the gist of some important piece of news. Just before recitation 
in my advanced class, once a week, pupils are required to write 
up something they have read in the newspaper. Lately I have 
secured a copy of one of our local weekly papers, The Delavan 
Enterprise, for class use, chiefly because it deals with the same 
kind of news, events, etc., that their own papers do at home. 
Only last week a boy handed in a letter to be corrected that was 
written the same morning the local paper arrived, and there, 
condensed with words to suit and intelligently detailed, was an 
account of the death of a prominent woman, as given on the first 
page of the paper. 

As the case may be, to help the children acquire more of the 
language of their surroundings, etc., pupils are taught the names 
of all the teachers, officers, and employes, what they are by 
profession, trade, or occupation, and what they do; also the 
names of the school buildings and their departments, some lan- 
guage of the trades, professions, and occupations. I made a 
suggestion some years ago, in a paper on Primary Geography 
before the Teachers’ Association of the Wisconsin School, that 
every building and department of the same be labelled with its 
name. Carrying this a little farther, every industrial instructor 
should require his or her pupils to carry a book containing the 
nomenclature and language of the particular branches they teach. 
It is hardly fair to expect these things of the teachers in the 
literary department. 

Miscellany: Direct and indirect quotation; sayings or prov- 
erbs, (my classes have already had some one. hundred and 
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seventy-five); tests in reading fingers; reproducing conversa- 
tions; writing out things that are done before the class; repro- 
ducing something told the previous day; use of connectives, us 
when, if, since, etc., in sentences; use of in and ago; language of 
games, sports, the weather, and holidays; of incidents and acci- 
dents in which the children are interested; of marriage and birth; 
of sickness, death, and burial; filling up newspaper headings; 
dictation; questions asked and answered by the pupils them- 
selves; questions at random with words such as when, how, etc., 
furnished by the teacher; questions on subjects as home, school, 
Sunday ; asking things for one’s self; asking for work or assis- 
tance; questions such as are used in buying and selling; changing 
statements to questions, or a sentence containing a phrase to a 
question. 

More connected composition: Descriptions of different 
members of the class; journal or news writing; every-day lan- 
guage of the four seasons; describing pictures; how days are 
spent at school; what the pupils do during vacation; going home; 
brief compositions on common subjects, as apples, corn, dogs, 
etc., which contain little else than every-day language; promissory 
notes; invitations; business letters, etc.; biographical and auto- 
biographical sketches; pupils describing their places of residence 
with the assistance of a gazetteer of Wisconsin; stories; journeys ; 
etc. 

Some of my published writings related to the subject are: 
“A New Device ir Teaching Language,” Annals, Vol. 43, No. 2, 
page 78; same Vol., No. 3, page 170. ““A More Thorough Course 
in English,” Silent Educator, Vol. 1, No. 3, page 59; the “Note 
Book,” Annals, Vol. 48, No. 3, page 237; “The Relation of the 
Deaf to Language,” (i. e., English), Wisconsin Times, Jan., 1902; 
and a “Suggestive Manual for the Use of Parents and Pupils,” 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf, 1904. 
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CREDO 
BY FRANCIS H. E. O'DONNELL, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


The parents of a deaf child yearn to hear it speak. The dual 
experience of the writer after thirty years as a teacher of the 
Deaf, by speech, by writing, and by finger spelling, has not made 
him super-sanguine of the possibility of success in every instance. 

Enthusiastic parents, who are without the experience of the 
teacher, and partly experienced but less vitally interested instruc- 
tors, constantly acclaim the certainty of speech for the Deaf. 

Common honesty compels the conviction that the Gargan- 
tuan obstacles are in many cases either in part or altogether 
unsurmountable. In a few especially favorable and favored in- 
stances they are almost, but never completely, overcome. 

What constitute the barriers to the attainment of perfect 
articulation by the Deaf? The full possession of all the possibili- 
ties of articulate sound is not attainable by every normal hearing 
person. How many there are who cannot learn to sing, to 
whistle, or to play a tune! How many who cannot recognize 
a piece of music when they hear it repeated! How many who 
are never able to acquire a foreign language! How many who 
cannot learn to read with correct emphasis and inflection! 

Eyesight, intellect, and the faculty to recognize vibratory 
differences by the sense of touch, are factors of vast importance 
to the deaf pupil who desires to approach the natural in voice, 
and attain the practicable in lip-reading. 

Aphasia is the loss or impairment of the power to use lan- 
guage, especially articulate speech. It is a deficiency more 
frequently encountered in the deaf than among hearing persons. 
In extraordinary cases, though the hearing be unimpaired, 
aphasia prevents the comprehension of the meaning of sound 
received by the ear. A result of cerebral disease, aphasia does 
not necessarily impair the mental powers. When aphasia is 
ataxic, it renders the subject unable to express ideas. Amnesic 
aphasia is chronic forgetfulness; whilst sensory aphasia, mani- 
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fested in persons of acute hearing as well as in the deaf, gives 
word deafness and word blindness, and thereby complete inability 
to comprehend both spoken and written language. 

Lip-reading is easily rendered impossible. Zymotic and 
other inflammatory diseases of the blood and mucous membrane 
are responsible for a large percentage of acquired deafness and 
blindness. These diseases frequently leave defective vision in 
conjunction with the loss of hearing. Large numbers of the Deaf 
wear, or should wear, spectacles. Hence defective eyesight is a 
serious detriment to the learner of lip-reading. It needs keen, 
quick vision to successfully follow the visible motions of the vocal 
organs in speech. The gutturals of any language are guesswork 
to the lip-reader. 

Variations of light, distance from the speaker, alien accent- 
uation, brogue, patois, imperfect and ungrammatical language, 
impediments in the utterance of the person speaking (such as 
lisping, stuttering, split-palate, etc.,) are common and formidable 
obstacles to lip-reading by the Deaf. Even whiskers and 
mustaches act as barriers; yet it would be absurd to demand that 
every man shave clean in the interests of the few Deaf he may 
chance to meet, or who may choose to meet him. 


It is practically out of all reason to expect any lip-reader to 
follow an ordinary conversation at the average rate of 150 words 
a minute. It might be possible if the speaker possessed a no 
more extensive vocabulary than the 420 words of the Calabrian 
peasant. 

The best lip-readers among the educated Deaf, met by the 
writer during the past thirty years in Europe and America, have 
one and all agreed that lip-reading is, to a large degree, educated 
guess-work. The lip-reader, like the transcriber of reporting 
stenography, depends much upon the context for a clue to the 
sense of what he sees spoken. Rapidity of thought, a large 
vocabulary, versatility of education, mental ingenuity, mind- 
reading or telepathy, and considerable savoir faire are prime 
factors to the lip-reader’s success. Once the back is turned, the 
lip-reader is lost. No lip-reader has attained, outside the family 
circle, that close communion with the hearing world which is the 
common possession of the normal person. 
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This article is not written to discourage the Deaf who would 
acquire a facile use of speech and lip-reading, neither is it in- 
tended in any sense to condemn oralism. The facts are narrated 
in order to place the whole subject before the uninitiated in 
light of truth. “Magna est veritas, et prevalet.” 

The most exaggerated and erroneous assertions are made, 
innocently, by those who have heard, for the first time, a 
congenital mute utter spoken words, or read simple colloquialisms 
from the lips of a teacher or friend. The hearer is dumbfounded 
at the seeming miracle, and in his zeal and enthusiasm unduly 
magnifies the possibilities of oral instruction. 

The acquisition by the congenital deaf of sufficient speeci 
for the ordinary uses of daily life, is a monumental task to the 
pupil and a cyclopean labor to the teacher. It is doubtful 
whether either fully appreciates the great work of the other. In 
many cases this miracle of patience and perseverance may be 
manifested, and whenever possible it must be done. 

The intelligent, patient, faithful labor of the teacher is the 
essential in all education; and especially in the instruction of the 
Deaf. It matters not what be the system employed, given the 
true teacher and the industrious pupil and truly remarkable 
results become a possibility. Teachers of the mould of Matthew 
Arnold are not to be expected in every classroom. The good 
average sample will accomplish the work. Arnold was an ideal. 

The general public should be as willing to speak slowly and 
distinctly to an orally educated deaf person, as to be certain to 
shout to facilitate the comprehension of a foreigner. 

The power to read the lips moderately well is a great gain to 
the deaf in their daily intercourse with the normal world. It is 
of equal benefit to be able to speak though but a few common 
words and colloquialisms. Nevertheless, there may be, from the 
educational standpoint, an offset to the advantage. The deaf- 
mute, who is not naturally fitted for oral instruction, will lose 
much valuable time wherein a freer use of written language can 
be obtained by the exclusive use of the manual method. _ 

There are but two systems of instruction for the deaf and 
dumb. The Oral or Speech and the Manual or Sign are genuine 
methods of education. The antiquated farce known as the 
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Combined system is a colossal humbug. The sole pleas that can 
be presented for its continuity are egotistical conservatism to the 
extent of obstinacy; pardonable ignorance from lack of experi- 
ence; and finally, a greater desire to cater to political economy 
than to the best educational interests of the Deaf. In the public 
school system of the United States, of which the education of the 
Deaf is an integral part, the motto, “The best for all and all for 
the best,” must be the demand of every citizen. 


The Oral method is magnificent. The Manual method is 
equally great. Oral and Manual Departments in the same institu- 
tion make the true combined plan. The deaf need whichever 
system is best suited to each particular pupil. 


Unless debarred by a physical defect of the vocal organs, 
every deaf child admitted to an institution should be given a 
thorough trial, of at least one year, in the department conducted, 
from the kindergarten to the high class, exclusively upon the 
Oral plan. In that department, in addition to the ciass teachers, 
there should be special instructors for the technique of speech. 


The Oral classes must of necessity be conducted by hearing 
teachers. Many deaf teachers, themselves unable to use speech, 
are bitter opponents of oralism. Their superior education and the 
bond of a common affliction (possibly the strongest human tie) 
enables them, in a large measure, to mould the opinion of the 
adult Deaf. 


Deaf teachers have done great work in the profession, often 
when no other aid could be had. There is still plenty of occupa- 
tion for the best in the manual, art, industrial, and other sections 
of the institutions. The erroneous opposition of these deaf 
teachers of the Deaf to oral instruction, is counterbalanced by 
some hearing teachers who bitterly resent any use of the sign 
language. 

Investigation generally establishes the fact that the opponent 
of signs is a person devoid of all pantomimic or gesticulative 
ability in his or her own make up. Sometimes such an individual 
is afraid of signs as something subversive of his ideas of dignity, 
and in a few instances there is a fear that gesticulation may 
attract attention to a physical deformity. There are teachers 
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who have been a lifetime in daily contact with the deaf, yet have 
never learned to sign. Good, and good alone, can accrue to the 
pupil when the teacher is conversant with the soul (not sole) 
language of the Deaf. 


The oral teacher, who is able to sign well, is closer to the 
inner life of his pupils. Personally, he is the richer for the faculty. 
It can have no influence, other than for good, on his ability as 
an oralist. He gets to know more about the mind-work of the 
deaf child. A knowledge of signs in no wise prevents the teacher, 
oral or manual, from eliminating them from use in the classroom. 

A German in America, teaching German to Americans, is 
not hurt as a German teacher because he happens to know the 
English language. To the contrary, he is in touch with the 
American mind, and far more likely to be a successful instructor. 
He is not prevented from forbidding the use of English in his 
German classes. 


The sign language is the natural language to the deaf-mute, 
and quite possibly of primordial man. 


A knowledge of the sign language should be required of 
every teacher of the Deaf. Compel would-be teachers of the Deaf 
to graduate from a Normal school, such as that recently founded 
in the Gallaudet College at Washington, D.C. In such an insti- 
tution, national in character, with a good model school of Oral 
and Manual Departments attached, and with every apparatus for 
imparting a perfect knowledge of the mechanism of speech, and 
the perfection of signs, the future of the Deaf would be unclouded 
by the fights of factions. An esprit de corps would be established 
among teachers of the Deaf, and each would respect the work of 
the other to the uttermost, be the work oral or manual, with the 
knowledge that it rested upon the same foundation, and had the 
same purpose, to wit, to give the Deaf the best according to the 
individual capacity of each pupil. 

For each teacher to serve a probationary period as a super- 
visor, in close contact with every phase of the deaf child’s life 
and character, would possibly still more improve the curriculum 
for the future teacher. 

High art in sign-making is like first-class oratory—excep- 
tional. The perfect sign-maker must have natural talent for 
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pantomime and impersonation, together with a physical organ- 
ization capable of striking platitudes in graceful attitudes. 

The sign language is not for use in the classroom. There it 
is emphatically out of place. Out of school, the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of signs insures the fact that he is able to enter into the true 
life of the deaf child and to comprehend his every meaning. 

Many, many years of patient toil to the teacher, and of 
assiduous attention by the pupil, are necessary ere the child’s 
knowledge of spoken or written language is anywhere equal to 
the task of giving effective utterance to his soul-thoughts. No 
other language appeals with the same force as signs in the after- 
school-life of the best educated Deaf. 

The general public have the idea that it is the province of 
teachers of the deaf to instruct their pupils in the sign language. 
This is a colossal error. The earliest endeavor of the conscien- 
tious teacher, under any system of instruction, is to eradicate 
signs from the schoolroom. 

All intelligent humanity is guilty, perhaps better to say 
capable, of an occasional shrug, lift of the eyebrows, curl of the 
lip or the nose, and sometimes ofa first-class pantomimic gesture, 
in the course of fervid oratory and emphatic conversation. These 
gesticulations sometimes add elegance to speech, and they are 
made special subjects for instruction in schools of dramatic ex- 
pression and elocution. 

Among the Latin people of the world, natural gesture forms 
an actual part of the use of colloquial speech. The Indians of the 
plains had a fully developed sign language which they used fre- 
quently and sometimes preferred to speech. 

Significant gesture may make much of the difference between 
the talk of a person in propria persona and via the Edison phono- 
graph or the graphophone. 

The idea that every motion or grimace of teacher and pupils 
can be abolished in the classroom is utterly absurd. The in- 
voluntary movement of the eye may convey a sign signal from 
one mind to another. 

The extreme section of the pure oral confraternity has done 
much to retard the oral education of the deaf. They have raised 
too much of a hullabaloo about the necessity for the total exclu- 
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sion of signs from the precincts of an oral institution. When 
caught in the act of making a natural grimace or motion, they 
endeavor to argue a difference in the character and use of sign 
symbols. They claim that mimicry, pantomimic gesture, and 
other premeditated or unpremeditated muscular hints to ideas, 
are not signs. 

It is perfectly true that in the artistic sign expressions of the 
educated deaf (originally instituted in the system of the Abbé 
de l’Epeé, but subsequently improved by the deaf themselves), 
there are what are called conventional signs; but, in reality, these 
are no more than natural gestures abbreviated by custom and 
common consent. These conventional signs bear the same 
relation to pure pantomimic expression that the grammalogues, 
logograms, and lightning-like strokes and curves of the congres- 
sional and court reporters do to the fully written and vocalized 
phonography of the shorthand beginner. 

Natural pantomime, the crude mother language of the con- 
genital deaf, and the only language possible to any human being 
in a foreign land where he is ignorant of the lingo, must be 
accepted universally as a sine qua non. It can never be suppressed 
in any school for the Deaf either by the cruel force of tyranny or 
the genial power of love. It is, because it must be. There is no 
congress in which to repeal a natural law. 

Among the deaf, the language of natural signs, a primarily 
attenuated system of ideographic gesticulation, grows as the mind 
grows; grows as the encyclopaedia and lexicon grow with the 
advance of civilization, discovery, invention, and the new thought. 

After more than a hundred years of cultivation by the edu- 
cated deaf, the language of natural gesture has become an almost 
complete system of natural and conventional signs. Can it be 
wondered at that the facile use of this mother language of the 
deaf-mute places the hearing teacher, able to employ it, nearer to 
the hearts of his deaf scholars? 

Signs enable the teachers to convey to the pupils, en masse 
in the lecture hall, an enormous variety of ethical, scientific, 
philosophical, humorous, and other ideas which can be utilized, 
in the acquisition of English, when the children are at work 
afterwards in their separate classes. The incomplete education 
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of the child in oral and written language would materially post- 
pone the development of thought, were it not for this useful 
intermediary between the child and the world of sound. Thought, 
and the activities it promotes, all said and done, is the acme of all 
education. 

The use of signs in the classroom, under any system of 
instruction, is a disadvantage. The peculiar idiomatic order (or 
disorder) of these sign ideographs is detrimental to the progress 
of the pupils in the study of English. 

The vehicles of thought are very various. The writer has 
known many deaf persons, who have completely failed after every 
opportunity, to acquire a good workable knowledge of spoken 
or written language; and yet, in daily life, these same people 
demonstrated themselves to be useful members of society. In 
the sign language they will give vent to ideal expressions +f 
thought, and they enter into “The Spirit of Things as they are 
seen” better than many of their illiterate hearing compeers. 

The language of signs gives to the Deaf, as a separate class 
of the community, the sole medium for their oratory, dramatic 
expression, patriotic fervor, pathos, humor, religious enthusiasm, 
and the language of love. 

The voices of the orally educated deaf are mostly monotone. 
Unable to hear themselves speak, and to realize what the 
dimuendos and crescendos of speech really mean, to listen to 
them, for long at a stretch, is not altogether an unmingled pleas- 
ure. It is impossible to teach correct inflection by artificial aids. 
The ear is the only route. An orally educated deaf person could 
not sound other than pitifully ludicrous in any attempt to mani- 
fest pathos, passion, or indignation, by speech. 

Many of the educated deaf are past-masters in the art of 
signing, and can outdo the best efforts of a Ristori or Salvini in 
gesticular drama. They can beat Kiralfy in making fun, and out- 
shine the lamented Sol Smith Russell in the presentation of a 
pathetic scene. 

The education of semi-mutes other than orally is a crime 
which the exigency of political economy compels in all the old 
style combined schools. It is an outrage for which there is, in 
reality, neither extenuation nor condonation. 
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Articulation and lip-reading taught for five to fifteen minutes 
per diem, to a percentage of the pupils, on the extra-accomplish- 
ment-plan of the drawing, painting, piano, embroidery, and 
French in the Squeer’s school of Nicholas Nickleby, is a farce 
still solemnly enacted under this antique plan of operations. 
Whenever it is shown that a pupil acquires any speech by this 
lick-and-a-promise method, it is proof conclusive that the child 
is worthy of full instruction, by oral teachers, for the full five 
hours of the sghool day. 

This ancient, but by no means extinct, combined system is 
simply another name for no-system. The true combined plan 
is to have Oral and Manual Departments in the same Institution. 
In a school of this character each child gets its Oral opportunity. 
The corner-stone of our American freedom must be equality of 
justice and opportunity. 

In a true combined school, when the deaf child is proven 
incapable of speech, it passes, without loss of time or learning, to 
the manual classes, to continue its education by writing and 
finger-spelling. Dactylology is a big name for the digital A, B, C. 

The ability to read and write good English is what does 
most to place the Deaf in communication with their normal kin, 
and to enable them, in their silent world, to enjoy the delights 
of bookland. 

The Manual Department will always supply a place for the 
deaf teacher of the Deaf. 

The character and ability of the teacher, hearing or deaf, is 
the principal factor in all education. A teacher in the true mean- 
ing of the title, a devotee to the holy cause of education, will do 
more, with a piece of chalk and a pine table in a log-cabin, than 
the stepping-stone teacher—the one on the lookout for more 
lucrative labor—in an educational palace with every last invented 
modern appliance to help illuminate the mind of the pupil. The 
first will make a Man, in the old Roman sense of the word—Vir; 
whilst the last may succeed in developing a sophisticated 
mannikin, 

Unable to hear the ten thousand and one utterances of col- 
loquial speech, which all play their part in the formation of 
character, for good or evil, in every hearing child, the deaf 
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depend, almost in toto, upon the teacher. The teacher must 
supply the precept and the example; and in addition, the explan- 
ation of the multiplicity of discrepancies between precept and 
example, which the Deaf see manifested continually by the human 
maelstrom of the hearing world, as it swirls about their silent 
center of observation, in the apparently limitless ocean of life. 
Appearances err so often, that it is absolutely necessary for char- 
acter to have a more stable foundation than the deductions drawn 
from the sole evidence of sight. 

The teacher of the deaf requires to be very versatile, as he is 
the lexicon of life to his pupils. The ability to illustrate readily 
with crayon or pencil is an accomplishment of great value. The 
deaf depend largely upon the eye for information, and an outline 
picture will make plain when the object is non-procurable or 
non-portable, and when no ready made print or photograph is 
at hand. 

A Confession of Faith, founded upon the experience of the 
writer, would compel him to adopt, among other articles, the 
following general principles: 


First.—That an oral opportunity should be afforded every 
deaf child. 

Second.—That the Oral System is the only system for the 
education of the semi-mute. 

Third.—That compulsory oral education for every deaf child 
would be an outrage. 

Fourth—tThat separate oral and manual institutions would 
keep large numbers of the Deaf from a thorough acquisition of 
the sign language. 

Fifth—That oral and manual departments in a true com- 
bined system school is the only correct plan. 

Sixth—That there is a place in the education of the deaf 
for the deaf teacher of the deaf. 

Seventh.—That signs are not for the classroom, but are of 
incalculable value to the Deaf in the society of the deaf. 

Eighth.—That the sign language affords the best possible 
means for the entertainment and instruction of the Deaf, collec- 
tively, in meetings of a religious, political, scientific, dramatic, or 
social character. 
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Ninth.—That every teacher of the Deaf should be able to 
use the sign language, that he may be nearer the heart and mind 
of his deaf pupils. 

Tenth.—That every teacher of the Deaf should be able to 
draw common objects, as ready illustration is of much importance 
in the education of the Deaf. 

Eleventh.—That a high general average of education in the 
graduates of an institution is much better than concentration oa 
a favored few of college capacity. 

 Twelfth.—That the establishment of character is the highest 
aim of deaf-mute, as it should be of all other, education. 

Thirteenth —That special training for the teacher of the Deaf 
is a matter of paramcunt importance. 

Last.—That to these children of the silent world, to whom 
no mother’s gentle voice has sounded words of sweetest love; to 
whom no infant babe can ever prattle; who hear no music, song, 
nor note of cheer or sympathy to smooth the rough and rugged 
road of earthly life; who live and die within a tomb of weird 
stillness; to whom, though power of speech be given, they hear 
it not themselves; to these, in every land on earth, the sovereign 
people owe the debt of LOVE. 


ARITHMETIC TAUGHT BY CONSTRUCTIVE 
MEASURING. 


IDA H. ADAMS, BOSTON, MASS. 


It may not be amiss to call attention to a system of teaching 
Arithmetic which has been on trial during the past three years in 
several of the Boston public schools, including the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, for the reason that, being based upon con- 
structive measuring, it is most admirably fitted to give clear 
ideas of number to all children, but especially to deaf children, 
since these ideas come through seeing and handling material 
which is carefully arranged for that purpose. It is known in 
Boston as the Walter system, because under the direction of Miss 
Sarah J. Walter, formerly Teacher of Methods in the Willimantic 
Normal School, Connecticut, it had proved successful in the 
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Training School there, and had attracted the attention of con- 


servative educators who heartily endorsed her plan. 
The greater part of the work is done with measures, of 


lengths, surfaces, and solids. These have definite numerical 
relations and can be freely used in constructing all kinds of 
problems in the four processes. Counting is an important part 
of the work; also, 

Linear measure: 

The material used to begin with is a quantity of lengths from 
I to 12 inches; sticks, splints, and narrow strips of cardboard, 
though having some width, generally suggest length and length 


only to the children, and so do lines upon the blackboard or floor. ° 


These lengths must be very accurate, an exact number of inches 
from 1 to 12. At first the pupils are taught to see the general 
relations of shorter, longer, and the same as. In an oral school the 
opportunity of having much practice upon the same words and 
forms of sentences and yet have some little variety, is hailed with 
joy; here the relations of one length to another are constantly 
changing, while the statements are very nearly alike. 

Definite comparisons are next made, as, for example, having 
placed a 4-inch measure beside a 5-inch measure the child makes 
these statements: A 4-inch measure is I inch shorter than a 5-inch 
measure. A 5-inch measure is I inch longer than a 4-inch 
measure. 

Equal in importance to comparing is constructing, as, for 
example: | put a 4-inch measure with a 1-inch measure and have 
a5-inch measure. I built a 5-inch measure with a 2-inch measure 
and a 3-inch measure. 

Work in comparing and constructing should be done with 
measures from I to 12 inches long. These will give all the simple 
facts of addition and subtraction, while the thought of multiplica- 
tion and division begins, as: Two 3-inch measures make a 6-inch 
measure. All these facts the children state as truths which they 
have discovered for themselves. 

There are many exercises which even the youngest pupils 
may do by themselves, as seat work, while another class is 
reciting, 

Surface measure: 
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The material for surface measure has, of course, thickness, 
but in the tablets of cardboard used, the thickness is so slight 
that, as in linear measure where the length was the most obvious 
thing, so here the surface is what the child sees. There should be 
an ample supply of cardboard or paper tablets whose dimensions 
are an exact number of inches from 1 to 12, in series: 1’’x 1” to 
to 12x12”. 

Dimensions and contents of surfaces afford an orderly series 
of number facts which the pupils work out, making full state- 
ments, as, 

This tablet is 5 inches long and 2 inches wide. 

I put a tablet 3 inches long and 2 inches wide with a tablet 
4 inches long and 2 inches wide, and it made a tablet 7 inches 
long and 2 inches wide. 

I have a tablet 4 inches long and 2 inches wide. I can place 
8 square inches upon it. 

Solid measure: 

Blocks of different sizes are needed, plenty of inch cubes, and 
a smaller number of 2’”’x 1’x 1”; 3’x 1”; up to 12”x 1”; 
and of 2”x 2”x 1” and 4x 2”x 2”; and a few 2 inch cubes. 

Comparing and constructing are again the means by which 
the facts of number are ascertained; for example, 

This solid is 4 inches long, 2 inches wide, 2 inches thick. It 
contains 16 cubic inches. It has 6 faces, four are 4 inches long 
and 2 inches wide, each containing 8 square inches, two are 2- 
inch squares, each containing 4 square inches. The entire surface 
contains 8, 16, 24, 32, 36, 40 square inches (touching each face as 
it is counted.) 

Counting is begun the first day of school and continues 
throughout the year for a few minutes each day, not only count- 
ing by ones, but by twos, threes, fours, fives, etc., to 100. 

Though the work of the first years is almost wholly concrete, 
and the greater part is done in connection with measure work, the 
fundamental facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division must be mastered apart from measures. In order to do 
good work in the grammar grades the pupils must know these 
facts accurately and quickly, therefore the constructive work is 
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supplemented by drill in abstract work, about half of the arith- 
metic time in the last year in the primary school being given to 
abstract drill but always by itself, never in connection. with the 
constructive work. 

Miss Walter’s system is peculiarly excellent in that it gives 
clear ideas of number; unlimited opportunities for independent, 
individual work, for every member in the class may be working 
out different problems, and the rapid workers are not held back 
by the slow ones, but each according to his capacity is employed 
during the whole lesson; orderly systematic covering of the field 
of arithmetical knowledge usually taught in primary schools; 
and best of all, it gives great pleasure to the pupils because they 
can verify their work at every step, and “nothing succeeds like 
success.” 


A CORRECTION. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, KENDALL GREEN, 
WasHInGTON, D. C., May 7, 1906. 


F, W. Booru, Editor THE AssocrATION REVIEw. 

Dear Mr. Booth:—Allow me through your columns to correct 
a few surprising errors which I find in Mr. Ferreri’s article in the 
April issue of the REvIEW on the American Institutions for the 
Education of the Deaf. These errors concern the Normal De- 
partment of this College. Mr. Ferreri entirely misapprehends 
what circumstances led to the origin of the Normal Department 
here. The initiative for its establishment was taken by a prom- 
inent oralist living in Cincinnati, Ohio. This gentleman addressed 
a letter to his representative in Congress who happened to be a 
member of the Appropriation Committee, and made a strong 
appeal to Congress to appropriate money to enable this College 
to establish a Normal Department. 

Mr. Ferreri claims that the Normal Department of this 
College was to train deaf persons to be teachers of the deaf, and 
says that this proposed ;olicy was the main ground of opposition 
on the part of the oralists to the establishment of the Normal 
Department. That such was not the purpose of our Normal 
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Department was made clear to Congress and the public at the 
outset of our endeavor, and has been stated in many publications. 
Our Normal Department has never had a deaf-mute enrolled as 
one of its members. 

Mr. Ferreri says: “It comes as a consequence that a Normal 
School of the Combined System would not be possible, because 
the teachers trained in it could only find employment in schools 


of the same type, and would succeed only in being good Manual 
teachers.” 


Our Normal Department has furnished many oral teachers 
who are now actually employed in teaching speech to the deaf in 
many of the schools of the country. Without taking space to go 
into detail it may be remarked that ten of the graduates of our 
Normal Class have been employed as oral teachers in the Insti- 
tution at Mt. Airy. 

Mr. Ferreri remarks as follows: “If the Normal school 
should be placed in the National College at Washington, one 
might be almost sure that the majority of the students attending 
it would be deaf-mutes.”’ 

The foolishness of this statement has already been made 
apparent. 

There are some other points in Mr. Ferreri’s article which 
invite criticism, but I will not ask for space in your journal to 
enter upon these. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, President. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


THE DEAF BEFORE AND AFTER ATTENDANCE 
AT SCHOOL. 


The aim of the school for the deaf may well be said to be the 
following: to give to the deaf so rich a mental development and 
such knowledge as to enable them to earn their living in after 
life in the best possible manner; or, in other words, to bring them 
up to the standard of normally endowed persons as far as it is 
possible to do this. 

With a certain degree of astonishment, especially in view of 
the avowed aim of the school for the deaf, as stated above, we 
notice that after eight years’ faithful work in the school, the 
results are comparatively small: the stock of language and general 
knowledge is very limited; the ability to speak and to put speech 
to practical use is still strongly colored by “deaf-muteness:” 
Moreover, it must be acknowledged that there is in the character 
of the deaf a certain degree of refractoriness and lack of self- 
control, as well as a good deal of vanity and childishness. In- 
voluntarily we turn to the period preceding attendance at school, 
and ask ourselves whether the cause of all this does not lie there? 
Does not perhaps the deaf child come too late under the influence 
of culture and discipline? An unbiased observer will very likely 
answer the question in the affirmative. 

During the period which precedes attendance at school the 
deaf children are either not brought under good influences, or 
they are petted and indulged to such a degree as to utterly spoil 
them. But these unfortunate conditions cannot be changed at a 
moment’s notice. As a general rule the parents are utterly un- 
able to manage the children, who roam round like half savages, 
and lead a sort of vagbond life. , 

The first step towards improving existing conditions would 
therefore be, to make it clear to the parents that in this way they 
do incalculable harm to their children. During the very years 
when other children gather in the entire stock of language and 
many rich impressions, the mental life cf the little deaf children 
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is neglected. Instead of letting them roam about as their own 
fancy dictates, the parents should see to it that they keep com- 
pany with normally endowed children and join in their games; 
they should make them assist, according to their ability, in any 
work about the house; they should speak to them, not only by 
signs but also by spoken words. It is quiet probable that during 
these years some foundation in lip-reading might be laid which 
later on would be of exceedingly great importance. Some years 
ago a number of well-to-do men in Copenhagen became con- 
vinced that something should be done for the little deaf children; 
and the result of their efforts was the establishment of a “kinder- 
garten” for deaf children. This is of course only possible in 
larger cities; but it will almost be out of the question in small 
cities and in the country to establish “kindergartens.” But for- 
tunately there is a way to overcome the difficulty: in the smaller 
cities the various city asylums might be utilized for the purpose, 
and in the country districts the infant schools. The deaf children 
to whom teference is had are children of the age of 4 to 5 or 8 
years. Rational instruction, articulation, etc., are out of the ques- 
tion, but writing and drawing exercises on the slate, as well as 
some little work with Frébel’s method as a basis may be under- 
taken. (Lip-reading could very well be practiced here as in the 
home; so that the child would obey oral orders, e. g., “Stand up,” 
“Sit down,” “Write,” “Take your slate,” etc.) 


But first and foremost the child should learn to play with 
normally endowed children, play with its own brothers and sisters 
and their everyday comrades. This is of the utmost importance; 
for what has most injured the character of the deaf child is the 
circumstance that it has been placed beyond the pale of other 
children’s intercourse; which of course has created bitterness and 
stifled all feeling of comradeship. 


jut to carry out this plan systematically, all the seminaries 
for educating teachers for the preparatory or infant schools 
should lend their aid, in this way, that all the students in these 
seminaries are afforded an opportunity to witness the instruction 
of the deaf and make themselves acquainted with the characteris- 
tics of deaf children. Some of these objects could be reached by 
lectures on the following subjects: 1. The position of the deaf in 
human society in the past, the present and the future. 2. The 
organs of hearing and the theory of sound. The result of this 
work, done in common by the school for the deaf and the pre- 
paratory school, would undoubtedly be that the deaf children 
would enter the institution for the deaf in an approximately much 
more normal condition than now; that stammering and mispro- 
nunciation would, so to speak, be killed at birth, so that a large 
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number of human beings would be freed from defects, which 
otherwise often follow them through life. 

After having considered the deaf child before attendance at 
school, we must cast a glance at him after leaving school. The 
principle followed has, so far, been to send the deaf after thev 
have finished their schooling, to their homes. This course should 
be continued; and it would be but natural that the deaf should 
follow that occupation by which the parents earn their living. 
As the vast majority of the parents of the deaf are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, it seems strange that so few deaf adopt that 
occupation. This is all the stranger as the farmers complain that 
there is a constantly growing lack of farmhands, whilst all the 
trades are overcrowded. The question which therefore rises 
before the teachers and well-wishers of the deaf is the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school for the deaf. Norway has in this 
respect taken the initiative in the Scandinavian countries; but in 
Denmark and Sweden the necessity of such a measure is seriously 
discussed; and there is but one opinion, that something should 
be done in this direction at the earliest possible moment. Many 
are of opinion that since hitherto a fraction of the number of the 
deaf become tailors or shoemakers, a fraction of their number 
should now follow agricultural pursuits, whilst the rest should 
take up same trade. But, on the other hand, it is the opinion of 
others that the establishment of an agricultural school will, and 
must, mean a radical change in the mode in which the deaf earn 
their living. The deaf man should not be a farmer exclusively, 
but in addition to agriculture follow some trade. During the long 
winters, and as for that many days (e. g., rainy days) throughout 
the year, there is ample time when the deaf man can work as 
shoemaker, carpenter, tailor, etc. The aim of the agricultural 
school should, therefore, be the following: to teach agriculture 
in connection with some trade which should be practiced for 
some time before the pupil enters the agricultural school. The 
school should, therefore, possess the following: 1. A model farm 
with a garden of about four and one-half acres, with bee-culture 
and rabbit-culture. 2. A larger farm connected with the school 
where the deaf man can work as a farmhand, for as such he will 
have to work for some years, until he has the necessary capital 
to take a farm for himself. 3. A model vegetable and flower 
garden. 4. Various workshops where the pupils may perfect 
themselves in some trade. The result of all this would doubtless 
be that a large number of the deaf who hitherto could hardly 
compete with their hearing comrades, will now be able to do so, 
and even in some respects outstrip them.—[After V. Larsen, 
Fredericia, Denmark, in Nordisk Tidskrift for Défstumskolan. | 
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CONCERNING THE PRACTICE OF LIP-READING. 


Persons only superficially acquainted with this subject often 
have the idea that lip-reading is an exact and fully reliable 
process. This, however, is not absolutely correct. It should be 
remembered that there is only a comparatively small number of 
words which can be read with exactness, and if we look closer 
into the matter, that this number is possrbly confined to some 
one-syllable words. Lip-reading is, therefore, not a science but 
an art based on logical conclusion and presupposing a thorough 
knowledge of language, and only to a small degree, the work of 
the memory. The question in point is to acquire a new languag’, 
and one which is a hundred times more difficult.to acquire than 
a foreign language. It is probably best to have the pupil under- 
stand this, not to discourage him, but to spur him on to serious 
work. Nothing but disappointment awaits him if he expects in 
a short time, and by practicing a few hours every day, to acquire 
this new language. Lip-reading, or as it is more correctly called 
“speech-reading,’ cannot be learned in the same way in which 
a new language is learned. Just as little as a language can be 
acquired by learning the dictionary and the grammar by heart, 
can speech-reading be acquired by “seeing” a number of indivi- 
dual words. Speech-reading instruction should be analogous to 
instruction in a foreign language: you see a sentence from the 
lips, in the same manner that you get the sentence as it presents 
itself to the ear, written or orally presented, for comparison, so 
to speak. The way children acquire a language follows the law 
of all development, viz., from the simple to the composite, from 
the general to the special. As speech-reading is principally based 
on conclusions, there must be a possibility of the pupils’ drawing 
conclusions. This possibility is within the reach of every one 
who knows enough of a language to be able to easily find expres- 
sions for his thoughts. But it is also necessary to draw conclu- 
sions quickly, to have some practice in getting a general view of 


a sentence or series of sentences, which every idea will immedi- 
ately call forth. This ability to draw quick conclusions can, even 
without special talent therefor, be acquired by practice in reading 
quickly and at the same time reading attentively. If the teacher 
has before him a pupil who is completely deaf, he had best en- 
deavor to study his ground a little, make himself acquainted with 
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his pupil’s capacity, so as to form an opinion as regards his ability 
for drawing conclusions; as the course to be followed cannot be 
the same in every case, but should be adapted to the individual 
The pupil should of course have some elementary knowledge of 
the theory of speech-reading. This theory will produce a quicker 
understanding of the practical difficulties which will soon arise, as 
it becomes necessary to draw conclusions. It is probably best 
from the very beginning to avoid all analysis of the words, which 
results from either forming each letter, or from speaking too 
slowly. The road to acquire speech-reading is long enough 
under the most favorable circumstances, and it does not pay to 
follow a roundabout way. These preliminary exercises in speech- 
reading, and in comparing what is read from the lips with what is 
read from a book, aided by the memory, must of course not last 
too long, or must at any rate soon be accompanied by short con- 
versations on easy subjects suggested by the immediate sur- 
roundings of the pupil. When the pupil is more advanced, it 
will be useful to let him read longer stories, and then repeat (not 
read off) these stories. It may be suggested that it is desirable 
that speech-reading pupils should acquire lively mimics and 
gesticulations so as to make their companions do the same 
through the power of example. Mimics are a powerful aid to 
speech-reading, and as soon as the pupil is beyond the first stage 
of speech-reading, where his eyes must uninterruptedly watch the 
lips of the teacher, he will soon learn to seek explanations of 
what has been said both through the eyes and the entire facial 
expression of the teacher. 

One other circumstance should be taken into consideration, 
and it is this: the period of learning speech-reading is, in many 
respects, a sort of moral torture, not only on account of the 
enervating exertion of seeing and remembering, but principally 
because most pupils will engage in the exercises with too great 
expectations as to the result, and with a somewhat vague idea 
of what lies before them; therefore, pupils of no great firmness 
of character will often break down and give up all hope when they 
see the goal at an immeasurably great distance. The pupil, 
therefore, needs the moral support of the teacher from whom he 
will seek to gain new hope and renewed strength. The relations 
between teacher and pupil should, therefore, be based on mutu:l 
trust and confidence. The pupil cannot, in accordance with the 
character of speech-reading, expect his teacher to say: “I take it 
upon myself to teach you speech-reading in such and such a time, 
in so and so many hours per day.” The teacher cannot take any 
responsibility, but he can say to his pupil: “If you will work in 
good earnest, and have confidence in me, I shall, as far as it is 
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possible for me, lead you on the road to the desired end.” As the 
result depends to such a large degree on the perseverance and 
patience of the teacher, the pupil must not be afraid to put these 
to the test. 

The conscientious teacher who takes an interest in his pupil 
will surely have no difficulty in finding a method adapted to each 
individual case; and he will be certain of the gratitude of the pupil 
for having freed him from the silent, lonely world in which he 
lived, and where he saw the lively conversations of hearing 
persons with very much the same feelings as Adam and Eve 
looked on the lost paradise.—[After Arnak Tcherning in Nordisk 
Tidskrift for D6ofstumskolan. 


THE CARE OF ADULT DEAF. 


The changed social conditions of our times, the greater 
demands made upon each individual as regards mental and moral 
development, the extraordinary efforts made by the state and by 
communities to lead the great masses of the growing generation 
of hearing persons to this broader mental and moral plane, the 
modern social principle to aid the socially weak, those unable to 
work, and the aged—all this necessitates a greater care for the 
deaf after they have left school. This care should extend to 
further instruction, to the religious needs, and to aid in business. 

In all places where there is a sufficient number (say ten) of 
deaf apprentices, schools for adults should be established, and 
attendance at these schools should be compulsory for the ap- 
prentices, optional for the journeymen. These schools should 
pay special attention to education for some trade. As far as 
possible, they should, therefore, have the character of industrial 
training schools. 

For the many scattered adult deaf, who have no chance to 
continue their education, and who in their homes are in most 
cases without any opportunity whatever to study and improve 
their minds an illustrated journal should be founded which is fur- 
nished to them free of cost, or at a mere nominal price. This 
journal should be published under the auspices of the business- 
committee of the Association of German teachers of the deaf. 

The religious care of the adult deaf can, as exercised at 
present, not be considered as fully meeting the spiritual needs of 
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former pupils. It is the duty of the church to tend more than 
hitherto to the spiritual care of the deaf. To do this to a much 
larger extent, the church needs more pecuniary aid. 

The amounts furnished by the church must serve to cover 
all immediate expenses, for instance whatever expenses are 
incurred by clergymen traveling from place to place to look after 
the scattered deaf; to train clergymen for preachers to the deaf, 
in places where there are at least ten adult deaf. The course of 
training, which should be taken at some institution for the deaf, 
must last at least one year. 

As long as there is not a sufficient number of clergymen for 
the deaf, the directors and teachers of the various institutions 
should at certain central points conduct regular divine services 
for the deaf, and have a clergyman hold a communion service 
once or twice a year. Even, after a regular preacher for the deaf 
has been appointed, the directors and teachers who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the spiritual condition, the ability for speaking, 
and the general character of their former pupils, should assist 
the preacher in his work. 

The great church festivals for adult deaf, the celebration of 
which has been introduced in many institutions, should be regu- 
larly celebrated. Their object is not a purely religious one, but 
they are to keep alive the relations between the institution and 
its former pupils. Therefore, only such adult as have received 
their education at a certain institution should participate in the 
celebration of church festivals at that institution. 

Before anything can be done in the way of organized aid 
in procuring suitable and remunerative employment for adult 
deaf, exact statistical data should be obtained relative to the 
social condition of the adult deaf in the various states of Ger- 
many. The various branches of the Association of German 
teachers of the deaf should endeavor to obtain these data from 
the local authorities. 

It should be laid down as a strict principle, that every deaf 
person who is able to work, should be made to work. With the 
view to find employment for the deaf seeking work, the special 
information-bureaus organized at some institutions should be 
made more general, and interchange information. 

The social care should extend to all deaf—old and young, 
educated and uneducated—in so far as actual need can be proved. 
It is to be recommended to leave the deaf to whom aid is ex- 
tended for a longer or shorter period, as far as possible in their 
home surroundings. Homes for the deaf are only suitable for 
the aged and for mentally backward deaf—[After J. Karth in 
Taubstummenblatter. ] 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS A HISTORY OF 
FRENCH EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


A work has appeared in France giving a history of the 
National Institution for the deaf at Bordeaux, which we follow 
in the main points: In 1786, Abbé Sicard, at the urgent request 
of Archbishop Cicé, was commissioned by the Government to 
establish at Bordeaux an institution for the deaf on the model of 
Abbé de !’Epée’s school at Paris. It is true that Sicard had had 
the opportunity to prepare himself, under Abbé de l’Epée’s per- 
sonal direction, for the career of a teacher of the deaf; but when 
he returned to Bordeaux, he considered it necessary to look 
round for an assistant, as he had numerous other official duties 
resting on his shoulders. He found such an assistant in the 
person of his friend Saint-Sernin, teacher in a primary school, 
and proprietor of a boarding school, who, however, only after 
much urging consented to assist Sicard in his labor. The institu- 
tion was opened in a rented house February 2oth, 1786; and at 
the end of that year the number of pupils was 22. Saint-Sernin, 
on account of his practical educational talents, soon became the 
soul of the institution, although Sicard very cleverly managed 
to throw him in the shade over against the outside world. Sicard 
was, as Prof. Walther truly characterizes him, a theoretical 
charlatan. Even his moral character does not appear to have 
been above criticism, as will appear from the following: The well- 
known deaf-mute Massieu, who afterwards became professor at 
the Paris institution, had been educated at the Bordeaux institu- 
tion; and Sicard, with considerable pride, claimed him as the 
special product of his educational efforts. This also made him the 
victor in the competition for Abbé de l’Epée’s place. The facts 
in the case are, that Sicard had nothing whatever to do with 
Massieu’s education, but that he had from beginning to end been 
Saint-Sernin’s pupil. Sicard also, from mere frivolous reasons, 
opposed the appointment of Saint-Sernin as Director of the 
Bordeaux Institution, when in 1790 he went to Paris to continue 
de l’Epée’s work. But Archbishop Cicé, who had learned io 
know and value Saint-Sernin’s excellent qualities, insisted on his 
appointment. 

Like all young institutions that of Bordeaux had a hard 
struggle, especially during the French Revolution. In conse- 
quence of the violent attacks made on him in a phamphlet 
published at the time, Saint-Sernin was cited before a committee 
of the National Convention. He succeeded however, in influ- 
encing them in his favor, and by exhibiting before them his pupils 
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to convince them of his sincerity and the beneficial results of his 
teaching ; in consequence, his institution was publicly recognized 
and placed under the protection of the French nation. A fine 
convent building, the inmates of which had been expelled by the 
revolutionary authorities, was presented to the institution, and 
sufficent funds were annually appropriated. In spite of this, Saint- 
Sernin had to suffer considerably from intrigues against him 
spun in Paris, and probably caused by jealously. Saint-Sernin 
died in 1816. Later on, in 1859, the Bordeaux institution was, 
from reasons of expediency, destined exclusively for deaf girls, 
whilst the boys were sent to the Faris institution. The institution 
was placed in the care of the Sisters of Mercy. The institution 
has now 230 pupils and 30 Sisters as teachers. As they are con- 
stantly active in the service of education, their efforts were crown- 
ed with eminent success; which became particularly apparent 
when in 1879, a beginning was made toward the definite intro- 
duction of the speech method. It may not be amiss to give here 
an extract from the report of Mr. Nordin, the eminent Swedish 
teacher of the deaf, who visited the Bordeaux institution in Igor. 
He says “Of all the foreign institutions for the deaf which I visit- 
ed, none—not even those where the classification of the pupils 
had been carried out to the utmost limit—has convinced me so 
thoroughly as the Bordeaux institution, that even the weakest 
children in each class must receive instructicn by means of the 
speech-method. It was interesting to note that speech could with 
full success be developed in the large Bordeaux boarding institu- 
tion. All this, and many other good results are due to the con- 
scientious and self-sacrificing labor of the Sisters, and also to the 
circumstance that the young girls, both during the hours of study 
and the hours of recreation, are constantly in the company of 
methodically educated ladies who take interest in their pupils and 
carefully supervise pronunciation and articulation, not to speak 
of the purely educational work of these faithful Sisters —[ Blatter 
fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] 


A DEAF TEACHER OF THE DEAF. 


On the 19th of July, 1905, there died at Agram, the capital of 
Croatia, a man who deserves more than a passing notice. This 
was the deaf Adalbert Lampe, who had made such advances in 
education as to enable him to become a successful teacher of the 
deaf. Dr. Lacharierre, in his French work, and Prof. Karth, in 
his German work, have given notices of this remarkable man. 
Adalbert Lampe was born in Petrinja, and as in those days there 
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was no school for the deaf in Croatia, his parents sent him to the 
Institution for the Deaf at Vienna. Lampe graduated with dis- 
tinction, and at the institution learned the bookbinder’s trade. 
After his return to his home, he there worked at his trade, and 
was eminently successful, because no such skilled bookbinder 
could be found in the whole neighborhood. Whilst at the Vienna 
Institution he showed such decided talent for teaching that he 
was employed as monitor. This was to him a sacred duty, and 


when he saw that there was no school for the deaf in his native 
province, he determined to devote his life to the teaching of the 
deaf. He gave up his business at Petrinja and moved to Agram, 
where, on account of his particularly fine handwriting, he secured 
a position as a clerk in the Provincial Government of Croatia. 
In Agram he commenced by teaching one deaf boy, and obtained 
brilliant results. This encouraged him to resign his place in the 
Government service. He gathered round him a number of deaf 
children, and in 1885 opened a private school for the deaf. This 
was the first time in Croatia that several deaf children were 
instructed in common. In his instruction Lampe did not use 
“speech” but mimics, signs, and writing. Altogether Lampe 
showed extraordinary, and for a deaf person, very rare skill m 
written language. Until the year 1888, Lampe maintained his 
school solely by free will contributions; but in that year an asso- 
ciation which had for its object the foundation of an institution 
for the deaf in Croatia, undertook the management of the school, 
which soon began to increase and flourish. The Association, 
at the expense of the Province, sent two secular and one clerical 
teacher to Vienna, there to perfect themselves in the instruction 
of the deaf. The Association had collected the sum of 70,000 
kroner ($13,510), and turned this sum over to the Provincial 
Government with the request to found an institution for the 
deaf, where instruction should be imparted according to the 
speech-method. On the 1st of December, 1891, the Provincial 
Institution for the deaf of Croatia was opened, and has ever since 
been in successful operation. On the 26th of July, 1891, Lampe 
had held the last examination with his pupils, and resumed his 
duties as clerk in the Government service, living in moderate 
circumstances till the day of his death, July 19th, 1905. Even 
when engaged in other duties, he never ceased to take a lively 
interest in the welfare of the deaf, and in the Croatian Institution 
for the Deaf, which would hardly have sprung into existence 
without his zealous efforts in the beginning —[Eos, quarterly 
journal for the treatment of aknormal children, published at 
Vienna. ] 
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EDUCATION OF GIRLS FOR A TRADE AT THE 
BORDEAUX INSTITUTION, AND CARE FOR 
THEM AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 


The Bordeaux Institution was assigned exclusively for the 
education of girls in 1859, and the following statements and 
statistics all date from that year. It was soon recognized that the 
main point in the education of girls was not principally instruc- 
tion in household duties; as a large number of girls never marry, 
and never have housekeeping of their own, but must earn their 
livelihood by the labor of their hands. It therefore became an 
imperative duty to not only give the girls a good general educa- 
tion, but to train them thoroughly in female handiwork. Instruc- 
tion is consequently given in dressmaking, shirtmaking, 
embroidering, knitting, and mending of linen and clothes. Every 
article of clothing worn by the pupils, with the exception of hats 
and shoes, is manufactured in the institution. It is evident that 
thereby the girls become skilled in these various trades. Special 
attention is paid to laundry work. In addition, the pupils are 
instructed in drawing, and—if they show talent—in porcelain- 
painting, the touching up of photographs, etc. It is the object 
even to give to those girls who are in good circumstances and will 
never be obliged to work for a living, an opportunity to employ 
their time suitably and pleasantly. Twenty-one hours per week 
are devoted exclusively to instruction in female occupations. 

Of the goo pupils who attended the institution from 1859 to 
1903 (not counting those who died), 218 returned to their 
families, and are fully prepared to assist in the household duties. 
Some, daughters of farmers, assist their parents in the work of 
the farm. Some girls of means who showed a decided talent for 
art, have done good work in that line, and some have even 
become distinguished artists. Ninety-six married, and if the 
salaries of their husbands were sufficient, could devote all their 
energy towards making for them a good home; whilst others, 
whose husbands’ salary were scant, could by dressmaking, sew- 
ing, etc., add to the income of the family. 139 have become 
dressmakers. Their earnings vary according to location. In the 
country they earn from seventy-five centimes to one and one- 
half francs a day (the franc of 100 centimes, equal to 19.3 cents). 
In the larger cities they earn from one and one-half to three 
francs a day, and in Paris from four to five francs ; five are makers 
of vests and make good wages; nine are employed in embroider- 
ing or lace making; two are corset makers; twenty-seven are 
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laundresses and two washerwomen; three are milliners, and eight 
make artificial flowers; eight make quilts; one umbrellas and 
parasols; four are photographers; three work as painters in 
porcelain-factories; forty-two are employed in printing offices; 
twelve in silk mills; fifty-two as nurses in asylums or hospitals; 
thirty-nine are engaged in gardening; forty-two work in various 
factories; sixteen are domestic servants. Of the remainder of the 
goo, three are hopelessly insane, and had to be placed in insane 
asylums; eighty-three have died; and of eighty-two all trace has 
been lost.—[ Deutsche Taubstummen-Korrespondenz. ] 


HOW CAN WE MAKE THE DEAF TO SPEAK? 


Prof. Schneider of Brannschweig announces the foregoing 
question as the subject of his paper to be read at the coming 
meeting of the Association of German teachers of the deaf to be 
held at Konigsberg: 1. The first and foremost aim of all instruc- 


tion of the deaf is to make them speak. 2. Familiarity with our 
common conversational language enables the deaf to have oral 
intercourse with the persons in whose company they live. 
3. Direct connection of the instruction with the occurrences of 
every-day life and the personal experiences of the children must 
accustom the pupils to the instinctive use of this conversational 
language. Only in this way can the interest of the pupils and 
their immediate need of speech be satisfied, in accordance with 
psychological laws; only in this way will the deaf child acquire 
the pleasure in speech, and the ready speech which is such an 
essential condition of its free intercourse with its fellow beings. 
4. The foundation is to be laid in the lower grades, and should 
take up at least the three years following the instruction in artic- 
ulation. During this period free exercises in speaking and 
understanding the language of every-day life will form the central 
point and main object of the instruction. Writing and reading 
will serve to render more firm what has been acquired by oral 
exercises. The use of a printed text-book in this grade is of 
course a thing not to be thought of. 5. From the fifth school 
year upward the careful cultivation of the conversational lan- 
guage is above everything else systematically continued in the 
hours of instruction, and this still further aids the pupils to be- 
come more and more familiar with the daily life of a citizen. In 
addition, all instruction, both in the various branches of knowl- 
edge and in manual training, must be permeated with that idea 
that the speaking faculty of the pupils is far more important than 
mere knowledge, and that they should be kept in constant contact 
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with actual life, and speak the language of that life. 6. It is the 
duty of every institution for the deaf, and a duty which under 
no circumstances should be neglected, to accustom the pupils to 
the use of conversational language, also outside of the daily hours 
of instruction. Social gatherings in the boarding schools cannot 
therefore be too highly recommended.—[ Blatter fiir Taubstum- 
menbildung. ] 


LEADING PRINCIPLES IN THE PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


The importance and difficulty of the education and instruc- 
tion of deaf children justify not only the demand for a thorough 
scientific preparation; but require, as an absolute necessity, a 
careful practical training. This will best be acquired at one of 
the regular normal schools for teachers of the deaf; and where 
there is no such school accessible, at a well organized institu- 
tion for the deaf, if possible located in a university town. With 
those candidates who take the full three years’ course at a normal 
school, practical training goes hand in hand with scientific train- 
ing; whilst with those who at the conclusion of their general 
course of studies attend the normal school, the practical training 
at an institution for the deaf should precede it and occupy at least 
two years. It is desirable that the candidate prior to that period 
should have been engaged in teaching. The practical training 
is intended to make the candidate familiar with every detail of 
the art of educating and instructing the deaf, and enable him to 
take full and sole charge of a class, and to correctly educate the 
deaf children. This requires, above everything else, that the 
candidate should have ample opportunity to come in every-day 
contact with deaf people, in order to become acquainted with 
their peculiarities, to become familiar with the first means of- 
communication, and finally, to practice correct speaking in the 
intercourse with the deaf by speech. But the main object of 
practical training is after all to instruct successfully, without 
assistance, in all grades and in all branches; special regard being 
taken to those branches of instruction in which the peculiarities 
and difficulties of the instruction of the deaf are most prominent. 
For this practical introduction it will be well for the candidates 
to frequently be present in the classes where deaf children are 
taught; to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
method followed in each branch of instruction; to engage in 
constant practice in giving instruction under the guidance of 
some experienced teacher of the deaf. At the final examination, 
at the conclusion of the course, the candidate should show his 
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fitness for teaching by giving instruction to two classes of deaf 
children in the presence of the board of examiners.—[After J. 
Vatter in Taubstummenblatter. ] 


THE NEW PROVINCIAL INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AT TILSIT, EAST PRUSSIA. 


It is always a pleasure to record the founding of a new insti- 
tution for the deaf, or the change from old and cramped quarters 
to new ones better adapted to the purpose. The new institution 
building at Tilsit, which has been erected at a cost of 365,000 
mark, and will soon be ready for dedication, is a noble witness 
of the liberality and zeal of the Provincial Government of East 
Prussia. The building contains all the modern improvements. 
In the basement there are bathrooms, rooms for instruction 1a 
wood carving, cabinet making, ete., the cooking and household 
school, etc. The first and second stories contain twenty-three 
recitation rooms, a room for drawing, a room for various manual 
labor, the Director’s room, the room of the attending physician, 
etc. The large corridors running through all the stories afford 
ample opportunity for promenading in bad weather. The eastern 
wing contains, the gymnasium, the library, the chapel, conference 
rooms, and rooms for the teachers. Large grounds surround 
the building, and will be used as ornamental and kitchen gardens. 
One peculiar feature of the institution is this, that the 300 pupils 
will all have their board and lodging in private families in the 
city of Tilsit. This life in families, which of course will be care- 
fully selected, will doubtless exercise a healthy and refining 
influence on the pupils; and some of the poorer families will thus 
receive quite an addition to their income. Twenty-five teachers 
and their families will also form a welcome addition to the better 
class of the population of Tilsit.—[ Deutsche Taubstummen-Kor- 
respondenz. | 


The consistory of the Provirce of Hannover has sent the 
Rev. Mr. Straten to the Institution for the deaf at Emden, there 
to make himself acquainted with the ways of the deaf and their 
education; and recently another young theologian has been sent 
to Emden, to take part in the course which is to occupy two 
years. Other theologians attend similar courses in other insti- 
tutions in the Province; and soon Hannover will have a well 
trained corps of young ministers fully equipped for ministering 
to the spiritual wants of all the deaf in the Province.—[ Neue 
Zeitschrift fur Taubstumme. ] 
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DR. WILKINSON’S EASTERN TRIP. 


Dr. Warring Wilkinson, superintendent of the California school, 
having returned from an eastern trip, in an interview with a reporter of a 
Berkeley newspaper gave the following interesting account of the schools 
visited: 

Dr. Warring Wilkinson, superintendent of the State Institute for the 
Deaf and the Blind, has just returned from a tour of the East, during 
which he visited many institutions similar in character to that which: he 
superintends in Berkeley. Dr. Wilkinson says today: 

The Pennsylvania Institution is a very interesting institution, and one 
of the largest, and perhaps the most costly in the United States, and is 
under excellent management. The maintenance of its institution for the 
deaf and dumb must ever reflect great credit upon the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The special feature is its method of instruction. They have 
adopted there what is known as the Oral System or German Method of 
instruction. Of course that is nothing novel, for there are other oral 
schools in this country as well as in Europe. The interesting feature to 
us of the Combined System school, is that the pupils use signs freely 
outside of the class rooms. Almost all schools where the oral system is 
in vogue, forbid the use of signs, and this forbidding the use of signs in 
any school has always seemed to me to be just one step removed from 
cruelty. To any one who has observed how very early deaf children will 
learn to communicate ideas in signs to each other, and how much joy they 
get from this communication, it will certainly seem a very great hardship 
to cut them off from this means of happiness and intellectual growth, and 
it has always seemed to me that in schools where signs are forbidden the 
happiness of the child is not sufficiently considered, and I am free to say 
that this consideration of happiness, to the deaf themselves, is a matter 
of prime importance. 

The Philadelphia school has to a great extent obviated this difficulty, 
and by insisting on speech and writing in the classroom, and [with] free 
use of signs outside, obtains a reasonably good speech for many of the 
deaf, and does not interfere with the happiness of free communication on 
the campus, and personal intercourse outside. I spent a week at the 
school in examining classes and was received with the greatest hospitality 
and every facility was afforded to me to obtain what I was seeking, namely, 
the results of their system. I may say that I was very favorably impressed 
with the work done there. I spent two days in Washington at Gallaudet 
College, which is a national institution established for the higher educa- 
tion of the deaf. It is the only one of its kind in the world, and is doing 
its special work satisfactorily. It is conducted under the Presidency of 
E. M. Gallaudet, whose father introduced the education of the deaf into 
America, and who founded the parent institution at Hartford, Conn. Dr. 
Gallaudet has been at the head of Gallaudet College, and the preparatory 
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Kendall Green school for the deaf, since its foundation in 1857. He is 
the senior executive officer of all such institutions in the United States, 
and is apparently as vigorous as he was forty years ago. The college 
and school are supported by the United States Government, and its 
benefits are available to the deaf in all the States and Territories, in 
proportion to Congressional representation. It has done and is doing 
a great work under the management of the experienced President, as- 
sisted by a very able corps of professors and instructors. The grounds 
are extensive, including more than a hundred acres, which must in time 
be of immense value as the whole property is within a rapidly growing 
residence district. 

The school at Rochester is conducted upon a method of instruction 
that is, so far as I know, unique. The principal of the school, Dr. 
Westervelt, believes in the manual alphabet as the means of communica- 
tion between teacher and pupils and between the pupils themselves. Those 
of us who believe in what is known as the Combined System, the utilizing 
of every means of instruction, speech, signs, manual alphabet, writing, 
pictures, pantomime—in short, anything that will accomplish our pur- 
pose—which is the intellectual development of the deaf—regard the man- 
ual alphabet as an exceedingly useful and important element in this work; 
but in Rochester that is “the whole thing.” Signs are absolutely taboo. 
The pupils from the start are taught to regard them with disfavor, and as 
far as possible are prevented from using them. That Dr. Westervelt is 
reasonably successful in carrying out his idea. I am disposed to believe. 
Certainly, so far as one can see in the ordinary intercourse with pupils 
and teachers, and among the pupils themselves, there is little evidence 
of sign-making. What is done when they are out of supervision, I can- 
not say, only I am reminded of a remark made to me in London by Mr. 
Schontheil, head of the Jewish institution for the deaf in London, that 
“one might as well try to blot the sun out of the heavens as to prevent 
the deaf from making signs.” It is their natural language, and will assert 
itself sooner or later. 

The results obtained by Dr. Westervelt with his manual alphabet 
system are and always have been creditable. The whole atmosphere of 
the school indicates a genial and loving leadership, and the efficient corps 
of instructors goes to prove that any method of instruction in the hands 
of a competent teacher will produce a satisfactory outcome. 

The remainder of the institutions visited by Dr. Wilkinson are con- 
ducted along the same lines. He can say only praiseworthy things of the 
deaf institutions throughout the United States. 


The last issue of the California News reprints from one of the local 
papers a summary of Dr. Wilkinson’s impressions of the various schools 
visited by him during his recent Eastern tour. He speaks with high 
praise especially of the work in the Pennsylvania (Mount Airy) School, 
where signs are rigorously excluded from the school-room and from the 
intercourse of pupils and officers, but are not forbidden among the pupils 
during their hours of relaxation. Dr. Wilkinson thinks that the results, 
even in the attainments of speech, are fully as good in this school as in 
others where signs are always and everywhere Anathema Maranatha. In 
regard to the Rochester School, Dr. Wilkinson acknowledges the excel- 
lence of Dr. Westervelt’s results, but seems a little, or rather, seems very 
strongly, incredulous as to the possibility of carrying out the “Rochester 
idea”—that the deaf can be trained so as to make English, manually 
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spelled English, the preferred means of communication with each other. 

The writer once made a stay of some days at the Rochester School 
and devoted his closest observation to the intercourse of the pupils when 
free from the supervision and direction of teachers, and he was forced to 
the conclusion that, so far as he could see, those children did, volun- 
tarily and easily, use finger-spelled English as the medium for expressing 
themselves, in preference to any other. Whether they kept it up in after 
life deponent saith not. But whatever excellent thing Dr. Wilkinson 
saw in other schools, we believe that any visitor can see as many and as 
strong points of excellence in the admirable school under Dr. Wilkinson’s 
charge.—[ Weston Jenkins in the Messenger (Ala.) 


MACHINERY AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


It is somewhat of a question as to just how much machinery it is 
advisable to introduce in a department for the industrial education of deaf 
children. It is even urged by some that owing to the inexperience and 
thoughtlessness of beginners, and the great danger to life and limb, none 
at all should be used. For these reasons and from economical considera- 
tions we find comparatively very little machinery in the trade departments 
of schools for the deaf. It would probably be safe to say that not more 
than twenty-five per cent. of these departments contain a machine of any 
kind. The argument that it is a menace to the personal safety of the child 
is a good enough one, if applied only to the present hour, but if urged for 
the ultimate welfare of the child would appear to be utterly fallacious. 
A child brought up under the delicate care of a nurse who takes away 
every possible danger, never gets the ability to take care of itself that we 
find in the street gamin. The former is apt to remain thoughtless, depen- 
dent, and liable to accident all his life. The latter, brought up in the 
school of adversity, dependent wholly upon himself, taught by the very 
dangers around him to be always on the alert, develops into the most 
vigorous and independent of citizens, able to hold his own wherever he 
goes. And so, to take away every danger in an industrial department is 
to bring up a child, who, having had no necessity for care, is liable to run 
pell-mell into the first he encounters in the work-shop where he finds 
occupation after he goes out into the world. Is it not better to accustom 
him to machinery, to show him its dangers, to have him take it apart, to 
reconstruct and operate it? This has been the principle adopted by our 
school. There is machiney everywhere, and, aside from two or three of 
the most trifling injuries, no harm has come of it. The experience of the 
great school at Mt. Airy has been similar. It has probably the largest 
amount of machinery of any institution in the country, and yet, in the 
hands of competent and careful instructors, no injury has resulted within 
our memory worthy of mention. There may well be at least one good 
machine in every work-room where a trade is taught. It not only gives 
an opportunity to learn to operate the machine but also roughens the sea, 
in the matter of danger, just enough to make a good mariner.—[J. P. 
Walker in The Silent Worker (N. J.) 


__ The method means but little, unless there is the honest, earnest, 
faithful, energetic, enthusiastic teacher behind it. That kind of teacher 
will succced, whatever the method.—[Supt. J. E. Ray. 
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Kendall Green school for the deaf, since its foundation in 1857. He is 
the senior executive officer of all such institutions in the United States, 
and is apparently as vigorous as he was forty years ago. The college 
and school are supported by the United States Government, and its 
benefits are available to the deaf in all the States and Territories, in 
proportion to Congressional representation. It has done and is doing 
a great work under the management of the experienced President, as- 
sisted by a very able corps of professors and instructors. The grounds 
are extensive, including more than a hundred acres, which must in time 
be of immense value as the whole property is within a rapidly growing 
residence district. 

The school at Rochester is conducted upon a method of instruction 
that is, so far as I know, unique. The principal of the school, Dr, 
Westervelt, believes in the manual alphabet as the means of communica- 
tion between teacher and pupils and between the pupils themselves. Those 
of us who believe in what is known as the Combined System, the utilizing 
of every means of instruction, speech, signs, manual alphabet, writing, 
pictures, pantomime—in short, anything that will accomplish our pur- 
pose—which is the intellectual development of the deaf—regard the man- 
ual alphabet as an exceedingly useful and important element in this work; 
but in Rochester that is “the whole thing.’ Signs are absolutely taboo. 
The pupils from the start are taught to regard them with disfavor, and as 
far as possible are prevented from using them. That Dr. Westervelt is 
reasonably successful in carrying out his idea. I am disposed to believe. 
Certainly, so far as one can see in the ordinary intercourse with pupils 
and teachers, and among the pupils themselves, there is little evidence 
of sign-making. What is done when they are out of supervision, I can- 
not say, only I am reminded of a remark made to me in London by Mr. 
Schontheil, head of the Jewish institution for the deaf in London, that 
“one might as well try to blot the sun out of the heavens as to prevent 
the deaf from making signs.” It is their natural language, and will assert 
itself sooner or later. 

The results obtained by Dr. Westervelt with his manual alphabet 
system are and always have been creditable. The whole atmosphere of 
the school indicates a genial and loving leadership, and the efficient corps 
of instructors goes to prove that any method of instruction in the hands 
of a competent teacher will produce a satisfactory outcome. 

The remainder of the institutions visited by Dr. Wilkinson are con- 
ducted along the same lines. He can say only praiseworthy things of the 
deaf institutions throughout the United States. 


The last issue of the California News reprints from one of the local 
papers a summary of Dr. Wilkinson’s impressions of the various schools 
visited by him during his recent Eastern tour. He speaks with high 
praise especially of the work in the Pennsylvania (Mount Airy) School, 
where signs are rigorously excluded from the school-room and from the 
intercourse of pupils and officers, but are not forbidden among the pupils 
during their hours of relaxation. Dr. Wilkinson thinks that the results, 
even in the attainments of speech, are fully as good in this school as in 
others where signs are always and everywhere Anathema Maranatha. In 
regard to the Rochester School, Dr. Wilkinson acknowledges the excel- 
lence of Dr. Westervelt’s results, but seems a little, or rather, seems very 
strongly, incredulous as to the possibility of carrying out the “Rochester 
idea”—that the deaf can be trained so as to make English, manually 
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spelled English, the preferred means of communication with each other. 

The writer once made a stay of some days at the Rochester School 
and devoted his closest observation to the intercourse of the pupils when 
free from the supervision and direction of teachers, and he was forced to 
the conclusion that, so far as he could see, those children did, volun- 
tarily and easily, use finger-spelled English as the medium for expressing 
themselves, in preference to any other. Whether they kept it up in after 
life deponent saith not. But whatever excellent thing Dr. Wilkinson 
saw in other schools, we believe that any visitor can see as many and as 
strong points of excellence in the admirable school under Dr. Wilkinson’s 
charge.—[ Weston Jenkins in the Messenger (Ala.) 


MACHINERY AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


It is somewhat of a question as to just how much machinery it is 
advisable to introduce in a department for the industrial education of deaf 
children. It is even urged by some that owing to the inexperience and 
thoughtlessness of beginners, and the great danger to life and limb, none 
at all should be used. For these reasons and from economical considera- 
tions we find comparatively very little machinery in the trade departments 
of schools for the deaf. It would probably be safe to say that not more 
than twenty-five per cent. of these departments contain a machine of any 
kind. The argument that it is a menace to the personal safety of the child 
is a good enough one, if applied only to the present hour, but if urged for 
the ultimate welfare of the child would appear to be utterly fallacious. 
A child brought up under the delicate care of a nurse who takes away 
every possible danger, never gets the ability to take care of itself that we 
find in the street gamin. The former is apt to remain thoughtless, depen- 
dent, and liable to accident all his life. The latter, brought up in the 
school of adversity, dependent wholly upon himself, taught by the very 
dangers around him to be always on the alert, develops into the most 
vigorous and independent of citizens, able to hold his own wherever he 
goes. And so, to take away every danger in an industrial department is 
to bring up a child, who, having had no necessity for care, is liable to run 
pell-mell into the first he encounters in the work-shop where he finds 
occupation after he goes out into the world. Is it not better to accustom 
him to machinery, to show him its dangers, to have him take it apart, to 
reconstruct and operate it? This has been the principle adopted by our 
school. There is machiney everywhere, and, aside from two or three of 
the most trifling injuries, no harm has come of it. The experience of the 
great school at Mt. Airy has been similar. It has probably the largest 
amount of machinery of any institution in the country, and yet, in the 
hands of competent and careful instructors, no injury has resulted within 
our memory worthy of mention. There may well be at least one good 
machine in every work-room where a trade is taught. It not only gives 
an opportunity to learn to operate the machine but also roughens the sea, 
in the matter of danger, just enough to make a good mariner.—[J. P. 
Walker in The Silent Worker (N. J.) 


_._ The method means but little, unless there is the honest, earnest, 
faithful, energetic, enthusiastic teacher behind it. That kind of teacher 
will succced, whatever the method.—[Supt. J. E. Ray. 
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RUBY RICE. 


The cut on this page was made from a recent photograph of Ruby 
and is a pretty good likeness of her as she now looks. It presents her zs 
well-grown. Though youthful in face, having still that sweet, simple, 
childlike expression of countenance that she has ever had, she is almost 
a woman in stature. During the past year or two she has developed 
rapidly both physically and mentally. She was born October 21, 1887, 
lost her hearing and sight at about two years of age and was admitted to 
this school November 1, 1901. What she has accomplished and what she 
is doing at present is given substantially in the following facts obtained 
from her teacher, Miss Mamie Heflybower: 

Arithmetic: She has learned addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, notation and numeration, and Roman numbers. She can 
work simple examples and problems, mental and written, in these opera- 
tions. She has never experienced much difficulty in this subject, of which 
she has a thorough understanding as far as she has gone. The foundation 
is thus well laid for further building, and she will move along doubtless 
with little trouble. 

Grammar and Composition: She has a clear idea of what a sentence 
is and understands sentence building; has had conjugation of verbs, 
regular and irregular, in the present, past, and future tenses, and the 
verbs conjugated illustrated by means of sentences showing the uses of 
the tenses. In parts of speech she has been taught (1) nouns, common 
and proper, and given a clear idea that nouns are names; (2) pronouns, 
personal, relative, and interrogative; (3) adjectives. descriptive and de- 
finitive; (4) adverbs, and (5) verbs as shown above. She is required to 
pick the nouns out of sentences and stories given her or out of her read- 
ing lesson, also give them from memory. The pronouns are found in the 
same way. They were taught her by first writing out of the sentences 
with nouns and then substituting the pronouns. Adjectives and other 
parts of speech are illustrated. The teacher gives her little stories and 
incidents with which she is acquainted, drawing upon the numerous every- 
day occurrences, not only to teach her language but to illustrate the 
technique of grammar. From these sentences she is required to select 
and classify the words according to the parts of speech. The stories are 
interesting to her and in great measure do away with the dryness of the 
subject. She likes this work and seldom miscalls a word. Of course the 
sentences must be simple and clear. She has had sentences presenting 
not only affirmative but negative statement, learning the proper order of 
of the words; interrogative sentences, giving her a knowledge of the 
proper arrangement and requiring answers in the affirmative and the 
negative form: sentences with or without nouns to complete the pred- 
ication, as “Mary is pretty,” “Mary is a pretty girl.” In composition 
on a larger and more formal plan, she has daily journals, stories re- 
produced, original compositions on nature topics, and letter-writing. 
This is but a mere outline, and incomplete at that, of her work in gram- 
mar and composition. This work is a continual source of pleasure to her 
= _ has gotten to use comparatively good English in expressing 

er ideas. 

Geography: She has studied the United States as a whole, and each 
group taken separately, learning the names of cities, rivers, mountains, 
and lakes and something of the products and industries of the different 
sections. 

History: She has had simple lessons in United States history, the 
lessons being thoroughly worked over by means of questions and answers 
before she would be required to give a connected story from memory. 
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In connection with this subject she has been given stories on the life of 
Indians, of the Pilgrims, and the early inhabitants of the country. 

Reading: She has been given school readers and reading of various 
kinds from well-selected books for children. 

Oral Lessons: Ruby has been taught speech and lip-reading to a 
considerable extent, and her advancement along this line is remarkable 
considering the difficulties she has to contend with. She knows quite a 
number of words and sentences, and her voice is by no means unpleasant. 

Ruby can read with almost equal ease and use the New York Point, 
American Braille, the Line Letter, and within the last year she has 
learned another system, the Moon. She operates accurately and with 
fairly good speed Hall’s American Braille writer and the Blickensderfer 
typewriter, both of which were a gift from Mr. Wade. Her domestic 
accomplishments are sewing by hand and machine, knitting and crochet- 
ing. The above will give our readers somewhat of an idea what Ruby 
has learned. 

She enters into all her work with interest and pleasure, and notwith- 
standing her great affliction she is as contented and happy as most 
mortals. Unlike so many other blind-deaf children there never has been 
a time, at least since she has been under our care and instruction, when 
Ruby can be said to have been ill-tempered. She has always been a 
gentle, tractable, and sweet-dispositioned child.—[The Lone Star (Texas.) 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The summer vacation of 1905 has witnessed two important Conven- 
tions of Teachers of the Deaf, one on each side of the Atlantic. In our 
own country, we have had the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, at Morganton, North Carolina; and the Biennial Conference of 
the National Association of Teachers of the Deaf of Great Britain was 
held at Norwich, England. Both of these gatherings were well attended, 
and many important subjects connected with our work were brought 
under consideration, and freely discussed. It is gratifying to note the 
unity of aim and purpose which characterized the proceedings of both 
meetings. Old prejudices appear to have well nigh disappeared, and a 
broader minded feeling to have arisen. This is as it should be. We cannot 
afford to ignore, or condemn, any method or system without first in- 
vestigating it, and giving it a fair trial. In our little corner of the educa- 
tional field we have yet much to do. There is one thing certain; we 
cannot possibly get away from the fact that the work in which we are 
engaged, is first and foremost, an educational one, and in order to bring 
it to the highest degree of efficiency, we must keep in touch with all that 
modern educational science has to teach us. “We must move,” as a 
writer in an educational contemporary recently said, “with the general 
advance of the knowledge of teaching. Methods are not necessarily 
good, any more than they are necessarily bad, because they are old.” 
Any method, which, when judged from an educational standpoint, is 
found to be inferior to another, should be withdrawn. It is the utmost 
folly to go on perpetuating errors by clinging too closely to old tradi- 
tions. Educationists, by virtue of their position, should above all others, 
be free from prejudice, and open to receive, and test, any new light that 
may be thrown upon their difficulties, but unfortunately this has not 
always held good as regards teachers of the deaf, and it is to be feared 
that in the ranks of teachers of normal children there are similar excep- 
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tions to be found. We should endeavor to live up to the injunction, 
“Prove all things, hold fast to that which is good.” 


The subject of chapel exercises was brought under consideration at 
Morganton, and as this topic has been discussed on more than one 
occasion in the columns of The Eagle, our readers will probably pardon 
the addition of a few brief remarks to what has already appeared. As we 
said just now, the work in which we are engaged is first and foremost, 
an educational one. True, we are to a large extent responsible for the 
moral and religious training of our pupils. But this moral and religious 
training must come through the medium of our educational system. If 
we wish to attain the highest possible results in these things, such train- 
ing must receive as much attention, and be subject to the same reformed 
methods of treatment, as in secular education. The same educational 
principles apply to both. We cannot separate the two. Without taking 
into consideration the importance of the moral atmosphere of the school, 
the effects of which, after all, do more towards moulding the lives and 
characters of pupils, than all the chapel sermons put together, our success 
largely depends upon the foundations laid in the class room. Our work 
as teachers must stand first, and under no consideration should we allow 
anything to be included in our scheme of education that may detract 
from its usefulness. We do not consider that it is either necessary, or 
advisable, to have one form of communication for the mind of the pupil, 
and another for the heart. If we have to confess that it is necessary to 
resort to signs, in order to effectually bring home to our pupils the 
truths and beauties of religion, their knowledge of English must be 
stunted, and the teaching of language in such cases can only be regarded 
as a wretched failure. 


The religious and moral teaching of the deaf, has always been a 
prominent feature of their education, but whether the means whereby 
such education is imparted, has kept pace in all our schools, with modern 
improvements in teaching, may well be questioned. Any innovation 
which carries with it a breath of suspicion that the moral and religious 
teaching in a school may be rendered less effectual, or weakened in any 
way, is immediately condemned, almost without investigation as to its 
merits. Therefore it is only natural that progress in this respect is very 
slow. But we repeat, we are teachers, and we regard this subject from 
a teacher’s point of view, and we are desirous of bringing to our aid all 
that reformed methods of teaching are capable. We believe that much 
yet remains to be desired in our methods of secular education,—that we 
have: not yet accomplished all that is possible,—that the time will come, 
when, by a deeper knowledge of our work, we may succeed in fully 
developing the minds and language powers of our pupils in far less time 
than is now possible, and we believe that still more remains to be desired 
in our methods of religious and moral teaching. 

The question of the substitution of an oral, or a spelled address, for 
one delivered by means of the sign language, has been condemned on 
account of the difficulty which many of those present experience in 
reading it from a distance. We fully agree that to many this may 
present a difficulty. But there is an alternative. Why assemble the whole 
of the school together, irrespective of grades, without any consideration 
as to their intellectual attainments, and attempt to reach the minds of 
them all at one and the same time? Here, let it be understood, we are 
speaking of the ordinary morning chapel exercises, not of a gathering 
for Sunday worship. It has been asserted by those who are in a position 
to speak with authority on the subject, that whether you spell, speak, 
sign, or write, it is impossible to do justice to all present. The lecturer’s 
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success depends mainly upon the mental training of his pupils. It is 
considered absolutely essential to grade our pupils into classes, and to 
teach them in separate class rooms, in order to successfuNy impart to 
them a knowledge of geography, history, arithmetic, or any other subject. 
Why, then, should we still adhere to such an unsound belief. and attempt 
to accomplish a far higher, and more important work, upon such an 
unscientific plan? We need only to pay a visit to a modern Sunday 
School to convince ourselves of our mistake. If such an arrangement is 
necessary for normal children, how much more so must it be for the deaf? 

As regards the advisability of sign delivered sermons to the adult deaf, 
we have nothing to say. Our business is in the school, where we desire 
to train the minds of the young, and to develop their knowledge of the 
English language to the highest possible pitch of perfection. One, who 
is himself a master of signs, has said that the proper place for the sign 
language is away up on the top shelf, out of reach of the young. This 
is the point of view from which the teacher regards the question. 

The less educated a deaf person is, the more dependent he is upon 
the help of his friends. The greater his command of English, the better 
educated he is, and the better his education, the more independent he 
becomes. Just so long as pupils leave our schools with but a meagre 
knowledge of English, insufficient to enable them to get any real profit 
or enjoyment from literature, so long will they have to depend almost 
entirely upon sign delivered sermons and lectures for intellectual growth 
and enjoyment. If we desire to bring about a better condition of things, 
and to raise our pupils to a higher intellectual plane, we must reform our 
methods, and allow the teaching of English free scope. unopposed and 
unshackled by the encouragement of the use of signs whether in secular 
or religious instruction; and the time to set about it, is here and now.— 
[J. A. Weaver in she Utah Eagle. 


SPIRIT NECESSARY. 


After all our discussions upon which method is best adapted to our 
needs, we must come back to the thought that it isn’t the oral method, 
the manual method, the combined method, but the spirit of the method 
that gives life. You must be a teacher if you obtain results that are 
Satisfactory. ’Tis the teacher with the spirit of education that wins. The 
atmosphere of the classroom must be filled with the perfume of knowl- 
edge; the atmosphere of the institution must be saturated with the same 
odors if you would obtain results worth emulation. 

Success may be attained by any of our methods when our soul is 
filled with the spirit of education. We know the value of signs, we know 
the excellencies of a knowledge of the use of the manual alphabet, we 
know what can be done through speech and lip-reading. The great 
question is not signs, manual alphabet, speech. It is education, mind 
development, growth. It is not a question of which means of communi- 
cation is easiest or which most difficult. One may be hard for me and 
easy for you. The question is with the educator. Does he or she educate 
the child? Some teachers are teachers, some are drawers of salaries. 
Some are developers, others are not. The teacher and the school should 
unfold the child and thus develop him, no matter what method is em- 
ployed. Lead, guide, direct, help him to helo himself, then you are 
educating him. Lead him to knowledge, guide him to knowledge, direct 
him to knowledge, help him to knowledge, and then if he is not a two- 
cent boy, he will help himself.—[Utah Fagle. 
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THUG SIGNS. 


Alex. Pach, who stirs up things in the Silent Worker occasionally, 
calls upon us to help in exterminating what he calls “thug” signs. This 
is how he describes them: 

“*Thug’” is my own designation for a form of the sign-language 
used by some people who talk, and particularly when rattled, displeased, 
or angry, as if every motion and every sign was a sandbag in the hands 
of a thug, used on a hapless and helpless victim of a midnight assault. 
This sort of sign-lanugage ought to go. The sooner the better. Perhaps 
once in a thousand times a bit of extra expressive force is needful, but 
never to the sandbag extent.” 

With the sign-language going cheerily along to its “doom,” we do 
not feel inclined to attack any particular form of it. It is tottering along 
on the last of its million or more legs (with the rest of them in the 
grave), and it would really be unkind to lop off any more. Incidentally, 
although we have mentioned the “doom,” we did not pronounce it. The 
death-knell of the sign-language, as a language, has been sounded by its 
enthusiastic advocates, who plead and pray continually that care be taken 
in its use, that the correct form of signs be taught, that it be not allowed 
to degenerate further, and so on. Some day they will awaken to the fact 
that their eloquence only serves to confirm the statement that it is 
doomed.—[Silent Hoosier (Ind.) 


THE FIVE SLATE SYSTEM. 


Miss Barry with three boys from the Intermediate Department gave 
an explanation of her method of teaching the relative pronouns, through 
the medium of the Five Slate System, before the teachers last Thursday. 
This exercise was followed by one on the passive voice. 

At the close of the meeting, Miss Barry was asked a number of 
questions in regard to the use of the Five Slate System, and from her 
replies we gather that the system of analysis used, is one which deals 
with the essential elements of the sentence as wholes, not with the 
separate words. It leaves the English order of the words intact. The 
system is essentially inductive. The teacher works with the child, not for 
him—thus making him think and do for himself. Beginning with the 
main fact that a sentence must have a subject and predicate the child is 
led step by step, each new step being taken upon the basis of something 
already learned, to analyse practically everything he reads or writes. This 
analysis if strictly adhered to through all the various phases of language 
development: action work, questions, statements, picture description, 
letter writing, etc., will prove an efficient aid in leading the child to think 
clearly, and to express his thoughts in good English.—[Colorado Index. 


Some of our school papers have lately been exercising themselves 
on the question, “Why is it that the pioneers among American instructors 
of the deaf got so much better results than their successors do; and in 
what respect were their methods superior to ours?” We should answer 
the question very readily: “The facts are quite otherwise.” The present 
writer does not claim to be quite a contemporary of those early teachers; 
still, he is old enough to have met and to have listened to some of them, 
and he has read their papers in the ante-bellum Annals; he was person- 
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ally acquainted with many of their pupils and, when he first knew anything 
about deaf-mute teaching, the work was conducted on the principles and 
by the methods laid down and unfolded by them. 

He is fully convinced that, so far as his knowledge of past and present 
conditions goes, the methods used and the results obtained to-day, in our 
best schools, are far superior to those of half a century ago. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to show how opposed to sound 
pedagogical principles were many of the most highly valued methods of 
older time. Yet it is, in our opinion, quite true that some of those old 
teachers formed of their pupils men and women far above the general 
level of the deaf of our day. If we wish to know how to do such work, 
the answer is easy: Be such men! 

President Barnard of Columbia, Prof. Day of Yale, Bartlett, Rae, and 
a whole school of men of their intellectual and moral stamp were for 
years working together in the New York and Hartford schools. The 
novelty of the educational problems involved apparently enlisted their 
enthusiastic interest. A pupil with the right stuff in him coming under 
the influence of such men in the intimate contact of the class-room would, 
no doubt, receive a far greater impetus than any ordinary teacher could 
give. But, we feel sure, so far as methods and immediate results go— 
so far, that is, as technic counts, and not the character of the teacher— 
the average Normal graduate of today is doing better work than was 
done by the giants of a past generation.—[Weston Jenkins in The Mes- 
senger (Ala.) 


One question which the teacher should cften and carefully weigh is 
that of Values in Education. 

Everywhere throughout life we are called on to make choice between 
things of which we can’t have all; we must everywhere reject the good and 
pass by the better, so that we may secure the best. ‘ 

And our failures are quite as often due to our errors of judgment in 
deciding what is for us the best, as in the weakness of our powers or the 
lack of energy in the pursuit of what we have chosen. In the education of 
the deaf we often hear it said that the acquisition of correct language is the 
most important object, and the statement is seldom challenged. 

In our opinion, however,it should be received with some qualification. 
A good knowledge of English, especially of written and printed English, 
is, beyond question, the most available means by which a deaf person can 
acquire the great end of education. That end we conceive to be some- 
thing quite different from any of the things one finds in his books. It is 
power, character, life; it is will, perseverance, quick intelligence, the habit 
of mental and moral co-operative work, the abilit to find and to use the 
food and the tools of the mind. So a competent teacher can educate a boy 
aot a mechanical and artistic side very effectively by means of a jack- 
cnife. 

But he don’t do it by dwelling for eight or ten years on the proper 
construction of a jack-knife and by having the pupil pick out from a case 
the knives which are properly constructed and reject those that have loose 
rivets and flawy blades. He will educate through the knife by using the 
knife—even if it is not perfectly tempered and though the handle may be 
rudely shaped. 

The subject is too large to be treated adequately in a half column, but 
as well as we can put our notion of it into a nutshell it is about this: 
“Teach THROUGH LANGUAGE all the time; teach LANGUAGE when you 
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must; don’t teach AT LANGUAGE at all.”-—[Weston Jenkins in The Mes- 
senger (Ala.) 


We see that Dr. A. Graham Bell has decided to give his endowment 
of $75,000 for normal instruction of oral teachers of the deaf to the Clarke 
School. [A portion of the income of the endowment is to be devoted ‘to 


this purpose.] We have always thought, since we came to know anything 


about that school and its able and energetic head, that Dr. Yale’s talents 
were not finding their complete and special field so long as they were de- 
voted entirely to directing, however successfully, the teaching of deaf 
children, and not, in great part, or perhaps mainly, to the teaching of 
teachers. A great many men and women there are who can teach with a 
high degree of skill; organizers and administrators of a school are, if rare, 
still not unique or anything like it. 

But for awaking and developing the teaching spirit, for discerning 
the points of attack in the pedagogic stronghold to be carried, and for 
tactical maneuvering in the way of contriving devices for the carrying 
out of the strategy involved in the principle taught, one will have to look 
far to find her equal. Dr. Bell’s sagacity in this instance has equalled his 
liberality —[ Weston Jenkins in The Messenger (Ala.) 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF OF 
MARYLAND. 


An act providing for the enumeration of the deaf and the blind of the 
state and for their instruction has passed the Legislature and received 
the signature of Governor Warfield. In brief the act provides that 

“Every child between six and sixteen years of age, whose hearing or 
sight is so defective that he or she can not attend public school, shail 
attend some school for the deaf or the blind for eight months or during 
the scholastic year, unless it can be shown that the child is elsewhere 
receiving regularly thorough instruction during said period in the studies 
usually taught in the said public schools to children of the same age.” 

The principal teacher of every public school in the counties and the 
truant officers of the City of Baltimore are required, within thirty days 
from the beginning of the school year, to furnish the names of all chil- 
dren who are deaf or blind between the ages named within the boundaries 
of his or her school district who do not attend school. And the Board 
of School Commissioners, or Board of Education of Baltimore, shall 
certify forthwith such names to the respective Principals of the State 
Schools for such children. Penalties for neglect or violation of the act 
are provided.—[ Maryland Bulletin. 


It is our opinion, based on observation, that there is as great a 
difference between a semi-mute and a deaf-mute child as there is between a 
hearing and a deaf-mute child. Also that this difference obtains through- 
out the lifetime of the two, and is not removed except in exceptional and 
rare cases. To argue otherwise is to deny what is to be seen at any time. 
In saying this, we do not reflect upon the mental capacity of the deaf 
person, or deny that he is capable of as great attainment as the hearing: 
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but it is evident even to the most prejudiced, that with the loss of the 
greatest avenue of knowledge to the mind, from the earliest years, comes a 
corresponding loss of information, a lessened capacity for experience, and 
consequently a smaller store of both information and experience upon 
which to base reason. To lose the hearing is not to become a “deaf-mute,” 
regardless of the protestations of those who wish to be considered such.— 
[Silent Hoosier (Ind.) 

This is correct. A semi-mute knows what it is not to hear; but he 
does not know what it is mever to have heard. This is an important 
difference and means a great deal.—[ Maryland Bulletin. 


Having consulted the highest authority on the subject, we learn that 
there is no power vested in any body to change the time and place of the 
next meeting of the Convention. 

The Executive Committee would have power to act only in the case 
of the withdrawal of the invitation accepted by the Convention at its last 
meeting. We know of course, that the hospitable feelings of our prospec- 
tive host would shrink from such a course, unless it were clear that the 
invited guests themselves would prefer to defer the pleasure of the visit 
to another season. 

If it be the sense of the general body of teachers of the deaf that the 
meeting of 19007 had better be held in Staunton, and if such a course be 
promptly and unanimously advocated through the press and by personal 
letters, no doubt the principal of the Utah school would consent to post- 
pone till 1909 the meeting at Ogden. Otherwise the present arrangement 
holds.—[ Messenger (Ala.) 


A letter in the Optic from Dr. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Miss- 
issippi School for the Deaf, says “that the legislature has just passed (and 
the same has been signed by the Governor) a bill granting $78,420 for 
additional room and improvements, besides increasing our support and 
aury funds and continuing provision for four students at Gallaudet 

ollege. 

“The bill passed both houses without the change of a word or a figure 
and without a voice or vote against it in the committee room or on the 
floor. It required just ten minutes to pass it in the House and just five 
minutes to pass it in the Senate.” 

We hazard nothing in the conjecture that very careful missionary 
work was done in advance. We extend hearty congratulations. Such 
unanimity in a Legislative body is almost unheard of.—[ Maryland 
Bulletin. 


The Superintendent thinks that the colloquial expressions must be 
used outside of the class-room and by spelling if success is to be met with. 
y constant repetition the pupils will in time learn to make use of them. 
But if used alone in the class-room, only a few of the students will grasp 
them, not the majority. This subject caused the Superintendent to return 
to the same old saying of his: “Language must be used outside.” It is a 
long road to travel but we must not be lazy and use signs to the children. 
hey do not always want to try, but we must overcome that difficulty if 
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possible. He prefers us to put the language before the children, then 
these colloquial forms will come up all the time.—[Extract from a report 
of the Louisiana School Teachers’ Meeting. 


LET THE PUPIL DO IT. 


There may be virtue of a kind in the class room where the teacher 
carefully plans all the steps of procedure, and insists on the performance 
of work according to her ideals; but in educative worth, it cannot compare 
with that where the pupil feels the glow which comes from personal dis- 
covery and accomplishment. It is a little thing to be an imitator; a 
great thing to be a creator. 

The father who insists on his son holding the board while he drives 
the nails may drive the nail well, but he who holds the board while the son 
drives it does better. The nail may not be so well driven, but he educates 
his son. Even so in the school room, the child must be permitted to do 
his own work. Dead time must give place to active endeavor. The child 
must be a discoverer, an originator, a creator. He must be permitted to 
drive the nail. 

It.may, indeed, be quicker for the father to drive all the nails, yet the 
purpose in pedagogy is not to do the work. Telling the boy to swim, or 
letting him stand on the bank while you swim, will never teach him the 
art. Let him get into the water and splash and sink. He will gain 
strength and skill and pleasure every time he goes under and comes 
spluttering up.—[ Deaf Carolinian (N. C.) 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT DEAFNESS. 


The age at which hearing is most frequently lost in the first and sec- 
ond years. 

Deafmutism is found more frequently in men than in women, the 
percentage is about 100 to 83. This rate does not hold for the congenital 
form, where the female predominates 105 to 100. The reason for the 
greater frequency of congenital deafness among women may be traced to 
the fact that the female embryo is more easily influenced by noxious pois- 
ons than the male. 

The direct transmission of deafness to children where both parents 
are deaf is only one per cent. The marriages of the first cousins and even 
remote relatives is one of the commonest causes of deafmutism. Mar- 
riage between relatives in families where deafmutism has occurred should 
be strictly forbidden.—[ Colorado Index. 


LIP-READING CONTEST. 


A novel feature of the Gallaudet literary society program last Satur- 
day evening was a lip-reading contest, conducted on the same plan as 
the old fashioned spelling school. 

Miss Barker suggested the contest and the officers of the society 
liked the idea. Miss Van Benschoten helped her carry out the details, and 
at the meeting gave all the sentences. 
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A list of 65 sentences was prepared. They were sentences used in 
every day conversation, and it was supposed these would be enough. 
But when they had all been used there was scarcely a break in the ranks, 
and it was necessary to use many others. 

The contest lasted 40 minutes, and there was a keen interest all the 
time from all the pupils. Madge McClary succeeded in reading every- 
thing given to her, and she was rewarded with a box of candy. Alex. 
Shoup won a close second. He owed his defeat to a word he did not 
know. But he deserves much credit. 

The contest was something new, and it showed that our girls and 
boys are making gratifying progress in that very important feature of the 
education of the deaf.—[ Western Pennsylvanian. 


The manual alphabet is not by any means the alphabet of the deaf, 
being invented neither by the deaf nor by their teachers. Its origin is un- 
known, but evidences of its existence have been traced to Assyrian anti- 
quities down to the 15th century. More than a thousand years ago the 
venerable Bede, the wise Saxon, described the alphabets which were based 
on the finger signs for numbers used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. Pedro Ponce de Leon (1520 to 1584) is said to have been 
the first to adapt the alphabet in the instruction of the deaf. Finger spell- 
ing has the rapidity of deliberate speech and three times that of writ- 
ing.—[Dr. J. C. Gordon. 


The Maryland Bulletin quotes what was said in the Palmetto Leaf 
about teachers at the South Carolina school not being able to attend the 
convention, and adds: “Would it not be well for the South Carolina 
School and others in like situation to close a week earlier, and so allow 
teachers to attend the Association Meeting. The occasion is of sufficient 
importance to justify such change of time in closing, and we believe 
Boards of Directors would sanction it. If the case were ours the change 
would be made.” 


The seventy-five-thousand-dollar endowment by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell for the normal training of oral teachers is to be given to the 
Clarke School at Northampton, Mass. [A portion of the income is to 
be used there, for the purpose stated.] The editors of the little paper 
family, whether of oral or combined system faith, appear to think this 
an excellent application of the funds, and that Dr. Caroline Yale will make 
the best possible use of them according to their declared object.—{ Michi- 
gan Mirror. 


Even manual spelling may occasionally convey an unexpected idea. 
While conducting some practical work in mensuration not long ago the 
writer spelled, ““Robert and Arthur may work together.” Both boys are 
somewhat above the average intelligence, yet neither stirred, and their 
expressions denoted the utmost perplexity. The sentence was repeated 
and then one of the boys asked in signs, “Work to get whom?”—[ Wash- 
ingtonian. 
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% UNITED STATES % 
ad 70 
60 q mm 60 
a 
50. 50 
30 
20 
4899 +#+(1900 i901 902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Taught | Speech} Not Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
Year | Speech| Used | Usedt 8 sst | SSt | SSS] 
1 3 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


1899....| 6460 5584 535 2496 1549 975 
1900*...| 6884 5969 582 2757 1643 995 
1901....) 7131 6167 621 3020 1611 1009 
1902....| 7164 6276 712 2506 1323 2412 3400 1908 938 
1903....| 7561 6743 645 2331 1314 3098 3552 1754 1487 
1904....| 7578 6858 72) 2050 805 4503 3715 1854 12-9 
1905....| ‘7994 7373 621 2153 278 4942 3911 2038 1424 
1906....} 8145 7679 466 2279 252 5148 4274 1682 1723 


1609....| 61.4% | 58.1% | 6.1% | 23.7% | 14.7% | 9.2 
1900....| 64.0% | 55.5% | 5.4% | 2:.7% | 15.8% | 9.2 
1901....| 64.7% | 56.0% | 5.6% | 27.4% | 14.6% | 9.2 
1902....| 64.7% | 56.7% | 6.4% | 22.6% | 2.0% | 21.8% | 30.6% | 17.2% | 8.5% 
1903....| 67.2% | 603% | 6.8% | 20.0% | 12.1% | 27.4% | 81.5% | 15.6% | 13.2% 
1904.. | 67.8% | 60.9% | 6.4% | 18.2% | 2.7% | 400% | 33.0% | 16.5% | 11.4% 
1905....| 69.1% | 68.7% | 5.4% | 18.6% | 2.4% | 42.7% | 33.8% | 17.6% | 12.3% 
1906... | 69.0% | 65.0% | 4.0% | 19.3%! 2.1% | 43.6% | 36.2% | 14.2% | 14.6% 


*For corrected Table for 1900, See Vol. II. p. 549. tColumn 3, ‘not used” includes all cases where 
it is not known that speech is used as a means of instruction. tColumns 5 and 8 include unclassified 
cases taught by SS. ||Columns 6 and 9 include unclassified cases taught by SSS. 

KEY TO SPFECH DIAGRAMS. 


The diagrams represent Fao genes the percentage of pupils taught speech in schools for the 
deaf in the United States and Canada, according to the statistics which have been gathered annually 
by the REVIEw since 1899. The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case imme- 
diately under them and the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 


1. Totaltaught Speech. (Summation of all cases). 
9. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without spelling or sign-language). 
8. Taught speech, but speech not used as a means of instruction. 


7. 
8. 
9 


1900... 
1901... 
| 1902... 
1908... 
1904... 
1905 .. 
— — —__.. —_ _________ — 1900. 4 
: 1901... 
1902. 
: 1903... 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
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% CANADA. % 
70 
60 
4 
° 
4 
Qe 
430 
120 
a a 
@ 
) 1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 
NuMBER OF PUPILS. 
Taught | Speech | Not Taught by Speech Schoolroom Usage 
Speech; Used | Used S | 8s | 88S S | SS | 85S 
Year 
1899....) 404 | 330 14 | 225 64 41 | | 
1900... 434 411 23 247 20 144 | 
mel... 384 861 23 251 8 102 | 
1902... 893 877 | 16 180 15 122 250 20 | 107 
1908... 387 367 20 183 93 91 288 21 | 63 
1904.... 354 282 72 179 75 28 259 —_ 23 
1905 ... 346 273 73 174 76 23 255 18 
196....) 408 296 112 183 69 @ 
PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS. 
1899. 52.1%| 42.6%| 1.8%) 29.0%| 8.3%| 5.3% 
1900.... 55.4%| 52.5% 2.9%| 31.5% 2.6%} 18.4% 
1901... 48.8%| 45.9% 2.9% | 31.9% 1.0%} 13.0% 
1002... 49.2%| 47.2% 2.0%) 22.6% 9.4%, 15.3%) 31.4% 2.6%) 13.4% 
1908... 51.8%} 49.1% 2.7%| 24.5%| 12.4%| 12.2%) 37.8% 2.8% 8 4% 
1904... 48.2%) 38.4% 9.8% 24.4% 10.2% 8.8%| 35.3% 3.1% 
1905... 49.5%) 89.1%| 10.4%) 24.9%] 10.9% 3.3%| 36.5% 2.6% 
1906... 55.4%| 40.2% 15.2% | 24.8% 9.4% 6.0%| 34.5%' — 5.7% 
KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAMS—ConTINUED. 
MEANS oF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE. 
4. Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
5. Taught by Speech and Spelling (no sign-language). 
6. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 
ScHOOLROOM USAGE, 
\ (Without reference to outside instruction). 
, 7. Taught by Speech (no spelling, no sign-language). 
8. Taught by Speech and Spelling, (no sign-language), 
9. Taught by Speech, Spelling, and Sign-Language. 
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TABLE II.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AME 


| 
Schools for the Deaf NUMBER OF PUPILS | Tave: 
in | 
THE UNITED STATES | Speech |§ 
arranged alphabetically according to | Tota] 
location Taught | 1 
ti 
Query 9 Query 8| tion Q 
Ale. Talladewa School? 170 86 84 86 
Ark. Little Rock School(1)........... 257 78 1799 78 
Cal. Berkeley School...........s0000 158 106 52 29 
Los Angeles School.............- 20 90 20) 
“Oakland, 17th and West School.. 10 10 ema 10 
BS Telegraph Ave. School.. 40 40 — 40 
Sacramento School............+.- 6 6 6 
San Francisco Schoolt.........-- 37 37 = 37 
Col. Colorado Springs School......... 115 63 52 63 
Conn.Hartford School(2) .........++-- 166 134 39 77 
~6Mystic School 30 80 30 
D. Washington, Gallaudet 96 45 51 
Kendall School*.. 50 | 42 8 pee 
Fla. St. Augustine Sehoolt(3)......... 57 34 93 30 
Ga. Cave Spring School .............. 190 90 100 90 
Chicago, Ashland & Wabansia St. | 27 27 
i Ashland & W. 18th St.. 13 | 13 — 13 
Chestnut St. School.. 15 | 15 15 
Edgewood Ave. School. . 95 25 25 
eS 46th St. School........ 8 | 8 ee 8 
Harrison St. School.... 11 11 
Ingleside Ave. School.. 6 6 6 
70th St. School......... 15 15 15 
67th St & Stewart Ave... 55 55 55 
3ist & Loomis Sts...... 15 15 15 
21st Pl. & Cala. Ave.... 13 13 13 
| 
6 11 Public Day 203 | 203 | 203 
bouth May St. School... 54 | | 54 
Yale Ave. Schoolt...... 9 | 28 2g 
Jacksonville 439 | 406 
Rock Island School. ........... 10 10 10 
Ind. Indianapolis School.............- 324 143 146 183 
Iowa. Council Blufts School............ 250 124 126 124 
Kan. Olathe School (d) 245 117 128 117 
Ky. Danville 359 146 206 || 146 
La. Baton Rouge Secbool....... ..-- 126 95 31 80 
 Chinchuba 34 27 1 
Me. Portland School(7).............-- 95 87 8 87 
Md. Baitimore, Hollins St. School(8).. 27 27 
MeCulloh St. School.... 30 30 £0 
W. Saratoga St. School. 54 99 39 | 02 
Frederick City Schoul(9)........-. 111 = 
Mass. Beverly 22 9 15 
Boston, Raudolph School........ 84 84 84 
Newbury Street School..) 455 155 155 
‘© Northampton 144 144 144 
Medford 10 10 10 
Calumet Sehool.... 8 8 8 
** Grand Rapids School..........-- 20 20 20) 
“ Ishpeming School... 5 5 5 
‘© Manistee 8 8 8 
Sault Ste. Marie School.......... 7 7 
~6Traverse City School ............ 6 6 6 
Menominee School...... 4 4 4 
‘* North Detroit School............ 33 28 5 28 
‘¢ Saginaw 8 8 8 
Minn. Faribault School(12)............. 280 92 188 92 
Miss. Jackson 134 73 61 7 
Mo. Fulton Gobool 352 108 244 108 
8t. Louis, Cass Ave. School(13) .. 41 80 11 
- eg Henrietta St. School.... 37 31 6 31 
So. St. Louis Schoolt.. 22 22 18 
Mont. Boulder School..........-.++..+- 38 82 6 32 
Neb. Omaha School................+++ 195 90 105 90 
N.J. Trenton 160 160 160 
N. M. Sante Fe 14 14 
N. Y. Albany 40 40 40 
Fordham Schoolt}......... Conese 399 899 399 
Malone 79 79 79 
«ON. Y. Lexington Ave. School..... 215 215 sa 215 
‘* Mt. Morris Park School.... 23 23 ae 93 
St. Nicholas Ave. School.. 11 11 11 
Wash’n H’ts.(N.Y. Inst) (16). 474 474 474 
West 187th St. School....... 10 10 10 
Rochester School(17)......... 186 wen 186 
N. C. Morganton Schoolt............++- 242 127 115 127 
1B). 80 26 54 15 
Ohio Ashtabula School .............-. 5 5 cai 5 
Cin’ nati, W. 6th St. School....... 30 30 30 
East Sixth St. School..... 14 14 14 
 Qleveland School 52 52 52 
Columbus 486 260 296 260 
Bhyria Beheol. 6 6 6 
Okla. Guthrie %6 "6 
Ore. Balem val 36 35 26 
Penn. Edgewood Park School.......... 226 184 42 184 
Phila., Belmont Ave. School...... 62 62 62 
Mt. Airy School ........-- 510 479 31 || 479 
Scranton 82 82 — || 82 
R. I. Providence 63 63 63 
8. C. Cedar Spring School.............- 107 39 68 39 
8. D. Sioux Falls School(19).........-. 51 12 39 8 
Tenn. Knoxville School(20).....---. «++ 245 50 195 50 
Tex. Austin School (for colored)....... 72 — 72 — 
Austin School (for whites)(21)...) 450 272 178 272 
Utah. Ogden School(22)........+-+++++- 102 81 21 66 
Va. Staunton School(23)......... .--- 156 70 86 70 
Wash. Vancouver School 115 37 78 15 
W. V. Romney School....... .......+- 170 55 115 40 
Black River Falls School......... 14 14 14 
; 194 ~~ 194 


15 | 
67th St & Stewart Ave.,.! 55 | 55 Kr 
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Bt. BORO: | 15 | 15 — |i 15 
“67th St & Stewart Ave...! 55 55 — 585 
ts as 3ist & Loomis Sts...... 15 15 oe 15 
- a 21st Pl. & Cala. Ave.... 13 13 — | 13 
11 Public Day Schools 203 203 | 203 
bouth May St.School.... | is 
Jacksonville Schuol(4)........... 439 | 406 33 370) 
‘* Rock Island School, ........... 10 10 a “10 
Ind. Indianapolis School. 3949 143 146 183 
Iowa. Council Blufts School............ 250 124 126 124 
Kan. Olathe School(d)............... 245 117 128 117 
La. Baton Rouge Scbool....... .... 196 95 31 80 
‘6 ~Chinchuba 34 27 > 1 
Me. Portland School(7).............. 95 87 8 87 
Md. Baitimore, Hollins St. Sehool(8).. 27 27 
+s McCulloh St. School.... 30 30 
4 és W. Saratoga St. School. 54 29 32 09 
Frederick City School (9) 111 111 | 
Mass. Beverly | 22 15 
Boston, Randolph School........ 84 84 84 
Newbury Street School...) 455 155 155 
Northampton 144 144 144 
§=Detrolt School... 40 40 40 
** Grand Rapids School............ 20 20 20) 
Ishpeming School................ 5 5 5 
‘Kalamazoo 7 7 
“Traverse City Buhool 6 6 6 
Menominee School...... .... ... 4 4 4 
‘* North Detroit School............ 33 28 5 28 
Baginew 8 8 8 
Minn. Faribault School(12) eee Oe 280 92 188 92 
Miss. Jackson 134 73 61 
352 108 244 108 
$t. Louis, Cass Ave. School(13) .. 41 80 
as as Henrietta St. School.... 37 31 6 31 
So. St. Louis Schoolt.. 22 22 18 
Mont. Boulder School............++.-.. 38 82 6 32 
160 160 160 
N.M. Sante Fe 14 14 
N. Y. Albany School(15)............... 40 40 pans 40 
‘¢ N. Y. Lexington Ave. School..... 215 215 = 215 
‘* Mt. Morris Park School.... 93 23 23 
St. Nicholas Ave. School.... 11 11 11 
Wash’n H’ts.(N.Y.Inst)(16)./ 474 474 474 
pes ‘¢ West 187th St. School....... 10 10 valk 10 
Rochester 186 186 186 
. C. Morganton Schoolt............-.- 242 
Raleigh 80 = = 
N. D. Devils Lake School............... 66 44 22 || 39 
Ohio Ashtabula School .............: 5 5 a 5 
 Cin’nati, W. 6th St. School....... 30 30 30) 
Sixth St. School..... 14 14 — 
Cleveland School 52 52 
486 260 226 | 260 
Okla. Guthrie %6 || — 
Ore. Balem 71 36 35 26 
Penn. Edgewood Park School.......... 226 184 42 | 184 
‘* Phila., Belmont Ave. School...... 2 62 62 
Mt. Airy School .......... 510 479 31 «+479 
R. I. Providence School................ 63 63 63 
8. C. Cedar Spring School.............. 107 39 68 || 39 
8. D. Sioux Falls School(19)........... 51 12 39 | 8 
Tenn. Knoxville School(20)......-.. «-. 245 50 195 50 
Tex. Austin School (for colored)....... 92 ee 72 a 
‘* Austin School (for whites)(21)... 450 272 178 272 
Utah. Ogden School(22)..............-- 102 81 21 || 66 
Va. Staunton School(23)......... .--- 156 70 86 || 70 
Wash. Vancouver School(24).........++- 115 37 78 15 
Wis. Appleton 7 7 
$6) 12 12 = 12 
Black River Falls School......... 14 14 14 
‘¢ Bloomington School.... 6 6 6 
‘6 Delavan School 201 124 77 124 
‘¢ Eau Claire 22 22 22 
‘Fond da Lao Senool 10 10 10 
Green Bay School..........-+...- 12 12 12 
La Crosse 7 7 — | 7 
Marinette 6 6 | 6 
Milwaukee School 69 69 — | 69 
§6Platteville Behool.... ... 10 10 — | 10 
BONGO! 13 13 — | 13 
§t. Francis School .............. 84 60 24 | 60 
Sheboygan School................ 10 10 10 
ss “West Superior School ............ 17 17 17 
| 
Number of pupils in 182 schools........ 11812 8145 | 3667 ! 7679 37 
Percentage * be 66 100.0 69.0, 31.0 ! 65.0 
CANADA 
Man, Winnipeg School................. 5 22 53 2 
B. Bt. denn Gohool... 40 24 16 4 
N. 8. Halifax School(25).............-. 92 69 23 | 69 
Ont. Belleville School (26)............. 214 65 149 | —_ 
P. Q. Montreal : 
Dents “St. Benoolk( 27). 143 106 37 99 
113 67 46 67 
N’tre D’me de Grace Sch.+(28) 59 55 4 55 
Number of pupils in 7 schools......... 736 418 328 | 296 1 
Percentage ‘ 100.0 55.4 44.6) 40.2) 


*Compiled from Statistics given in American Annals of the Deaf, of 
{Statistics from the Association Review, of June, 1905. 
{The Brooklyn, Fordham, and Westchester Schools are branches of 

statistics as reported are consolidated and given above as of th 
For general summary of the above, see Tables III, IV, and V, (1) t 
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Taste III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.—MARCH 31, 1906. 


| Onited States Canada 
Per Per 
No. of | cent. |; No. of | cent. 
Pupils | of Pupils; of 
P’ pils P’pils 
11812 | 100.0 736 | 100.0 
| 
Not taught 3667 31.0) 328 | 44.6 
Speech used as means of instruction. . 7679 | 65.0 | 296 | 40.2 
Not stated (whether used or not)..| 87 | 0.7; — _ 
SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION: | ! 
In Schoolroom, Outside, | 
5 | 2279 19.3; 183 | 24.8 
| 1968 | 16.7, 2 | 0.3 
| M457 | 12.3) — — 
| 1728 | 14.6; 42 | 5.7 


Symbols employed in above Table: 


8 Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language.) 
8S_ Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language.) 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF.—MARCH 31, 1906. 


Means or IN Scuoon United States Canada 
P No. of | Per No. of | Per 
(See diagrams, pp. 270 and 271) Pupils | cent. || Pupils | cent. 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside | | 
8 | 
| 
Line 4 Total 8...) 2279 | 19.3 |) 183 | 24.8 
Ss 
ss Ss | 
Line 5 Total 252 | 2.1); 69 | 9.4 
8s | 
SSS SSS 
Unclass. SSS | 
_ Line 6 Total SSS’ 5148 | 43.6 44 | 6.0 


TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF .—MARCH 31, 1906. 


ScHOOLROOM USAGE. United States Canada 
without reference to Outside instruction 
(See diagrams, pp. 270 and 271.) Pupils | Cent.|| Pupils | Cent. 
Diagrams Schoolroom Outside 
8 8 
8s 
88S 
Line 7 Total S...) 4974 | 36.2 254 | 34.5 
ss ss 
8s Sss 
Line 8 Total SS..| 1682 | 14.2 —_ — 
SSS 
Unclass. 83S 3 
Line 9 Total SSS} 1723 | 14.6 42 | 5.7 


Symbols employed in above Tables: 
8 Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language.) 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language.) 
88S Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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The above statistics (Tables II, III, IV, and V) have been compiled 

from replies to the following queries: 

Query 1. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used both 
in the school-room and outside, with..... pupils. 

Query 2.2 SPEECH without spelling or sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING (without sign-lan- 
guage) also used outside in chapel exercises, work- 
shop instruction, ete., with..... pupils. 

Query 3. SPLECH (without spelling o- sign-language) used in the 
school-room; but SPELLING and SIGN-LAN- 
GUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, work- 
shop instruction, etc., with..... pupils. 

Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without  sign-language) 
used both in the school-room and outside, with 
pupils. 

Query 5.5 SPEECH and SPELLING (without  sign-language) 
used in the school-room; but SIGN-LANGUAGE 
also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop in- 
struction, etc., with..... pupils. 

Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING and SIGN-LANGUAGE used 
both in the school-room and outside, with... .pupils. 

Query 7. Number taught ARTICULATION without speech being 
used as a means of instruction (their general educa- 


tion being carried on by silent methods),..... pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught by silent methods alone, without being 
taught articulation or speech,..... pupils. 
Query 9. Number of pupils in this school March 31, 1906: Total, 
pupils 
NOTES. 


(1) Little Rock School (Ark.): Miss Margaret E. Hopkins writes: 
“We have about twelve girls who, having hearing instructors in the 
industrial department, are not signed to except in chapel.” 

(2) Hartford School (Conn.): Dr. Job Williams writes that the 
number and classification of the pupils is just about the same as last yea.. 
The figures are therefore taken from last year’s report. In connection 
therewith the reader is referred to note 3, on page 291, Vol. VII, of The 
Association Review. 

(3) St. Augustine School (Fla.): Statistics for this year, received 
too late for insertion in the tables, are, in answer to the queries, as follows: 
1, 0; 2, 0; 3, 10; 4, 0; 5, 9; 6, 0; 7, 0; 8, 0; 9, 54. 

(4) Jacksonville School (Ill.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0: 5, 76; 6, 406; 7, 36; 8, 33; 9, 439. 

(5) Olathe School (Kansas): Mr. H. C. Hammond reports 117 
pupils under query 5, but amends it by adding to the words “without 
sign-language,” “except when necessary.” 

(6) Chinchuba School (La.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 1; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 27; 7, 26; 8, 7; 9, 33. 

(7) Portland School (Me.): Miss E. R. Taylor, the Principal, 
reports 87 pupils under query 6, but alters it to read Speech, Spelling, 
and Signs, instead of Speech, Spelling and Sign Language. 

(8) Baltimore, Hollins St. School, (Md.): Statistics from the 
Association Review of June, 1904. 
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(9) Frederick City School (Md.): Dr. Charles W. Ely, the Prin- 
cipal, writes: “The sign language is used in all chapel exercises. It is 
not forbidden to any out of school. Pupils who can speak are encour- 
aged to do so out of school as well as in and many take great pleasure 
in it.” 

(10) Beverly School (Mass.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5. 15; 6, 7; 7, 7; 8, 2; 9, 24. 


(11) Flint School (Mich.): Mr. F. D. Clark, the Superintendent, 
in reply to our letter requesting the statistics for his school, writes: 

“Dear Sir:—Replying to your circular letter of March 29th, I beg 
to say that your questions do not suit our school at all, which is a 
combined system school, and while we have many classes who do not 
use signs, yet we have not one where we would hesitate to make a sign, 
or many signs, if we thought it best, and signs are habitually used with 
us in the chapel. We have some shopmasters who do not understand 
them, and therefore do not use them, and we have others who are experts 
in their use and use them continually. 

“Again vour question number seven, does not apply to our school. 
We have no such teacher and have not had for years. We have two 
articulation teachers, but we think if speech can be taught, that we can 
do most of our teaching by speech, and the sixty-nine pupils who are 
taught articulation all belong to oral classes that are not quite up with 
the rest of the class in speech and receive additional training outside 
their regular school hours, coming from the shops. The two teachers 
who teach them we call articulation teachers simply to distinguish them 
from the others who teach regular lessons. This additional drill and 
instruction seem necessary with these pupils to keep them up with the 
rest of the class in speech. 

“In our oral department we have 187 pupils, and in our manual 
department 159, and the total March 31st was 346. In our articulation 
department we have 69, all as above. 

“You can apply this information as you see fit, but I cannot in strict 
truth answer your questions without putting this school in a false light.” 


(12) Faribault School (Minn.): Mr. J. L. Smith, acting Superin- 
tendent, writes of the 92 pupils returned under query 6: “The instruction 
of these pupils is carried on mainly by speech and writing. The teachers 
use spelling and signs occasionally for elucidation.” 


(13) St. Louis, Cass Ave., School (Mo.): The figures given in 
answer to the queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 41; 7, 30; 8, II; 
9, 41. 

(14) Sante Fe School (N. M.): Mr. L. M. Larson writes “Writing, 
spelling, and signs employed here. I would like the oral instruction to 
be taken up again next year.” 

(15) Albany School (N. Y.): The statistics of this school were 
obtained through the courtesy of Mr. A. C. Hill, of the Inspection 
Division of the New York Educational Department at Albany. Mr. Hill 
writes: ‘The statistics of the Albany Home School for the Instruction 
of the Deaf are as follows: pupils, advanced, 10; intermediate, 10; pri- 
mary, 9; backward, 11; total, 40.” 

(16) Washington Heights School (N. Y.): Mr. Enoch Henry 
Currier, the Principal in placing all his pupils under query 5 amends it to 
read: “Speech and Spelling (without sign-language) used in the school 
room and workshop instruction, but Sign-language also used outside in 
chapel exercises, etc.” 
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(17) Rochester School (N. Y.): Mr. Z. F. Westervelt, the Prin- 
cipal, writes of query 2: “There are a number of classes in which recita- 
tions are carried on through speech, but none of these classes have all 
their work through speech.” 

Of query 7 he writes: “The work done by our beginning pupils 
might by some be classed under this head, but we do not so regard 
their speech exercises but intend them to contribute to ‘their general 
education.’ ” 

(18) Raleigh School (N. C.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 15; 7. 11; 8, 0; 9, 8o. 

(19) Sioux Falls School (S. D.): The figures given in answer to 
the queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 0; 6, 12; 7, 4; 8, 39; 9, 51. 

(20) Knoxville School (Tenn.): Mr. Thomas L. Moses, the Super- 
intendent, writes: ““No. 3 comes near covering the case of our orally 
taught pupils, though in an emergency a teacher will resort to a sign or 
to spelling.” 

(21) Austin School, for Whites, (Texas): Mr. J. W. Blattner, the 

Principal, while placing 272 pupils under query 6, adds: “Signs and speil- 
ing very little used.” He writes further: “Our oral department hardly 
comes under 6, though I cannot quite bring myself to placing it under 
No. ; 
(22) Ogden School (Utah): Mr. Frank M. Driggs, the Superinten- 
dent, writes: “Fifty-eight of our pupils are in oral classes, where we use 
speech, speech-reading, and writing; thirty are in manual-oral classes 
where we use the manual alphabet, speech, speech-reading, and writing. 
The manual alphabet is used everywhere else, but not to the total exclu- 
sion of signs.” 

(23) Staunton School (Va.): The figures given in answer to the 
queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 61; 4. 0; 5, 0; 6, 70; 7, 0; 8, 0; 9, 156. 

(24) Vancouver School (Wash.): The figures given in answer to 
the queries were: I, 0; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4. I; 5, 14; 6, 100; 7, 22; 8, 78; 9, II5. 

(25) Halifax School (Nova Scotia, Canada): The figures given in 
answer to the queries were: I, 0; 2, 69: 3, 0; 4, 23; 5, 0; 6, 0; 7. 0; 8, 23; 
9, 92. 

(26) Belleville School (Ontario, Canada): Mr. R. Mathison, the 
Superintendent and Principal, while placing 65 pupils under query 7, 
amends the same by crossing out the word “without” before “speech,” 
and refers us to note 23 on page 293, Vol. VII, of The Association 
Review, saying: “The same ccurse is continued.” 

(27) Quebec, Denis St., School (Montreal, Canada): The figures 
given in answer to the queries were: I, 99, 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 44; 6, 0; 
7, 7: 8. 37. 

(28) Quebec, Notre Dame de Grace, School (Montreal, Canada): 
The figures given in answer to the queries were: I, 13; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 0; 
5, 6, 42° 2; 8, 4; 9, 79. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE 
DEAF, EDGEWOOD PARK, PA., 

JUNE 27-JULY 3, 1906. 


The following program has been prepared and will be followed at 
the coming Summer Meeting of the American Association to be held at 
Edgewood Park, Pittsburgh, June 27-July 3. The programme is subject 
to changes that may be made before the meeting. All papers will be 


limited to twenty minutes in their delivery, and addresses to forty minutes. 


WEDNESDAY JUNE 27th. 


2:30 P. M. Opening Session. 
1. Invocation. 
2. Addresses of Welcome: 
President John B. Jackson, Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf. 
Dr. Wm. N. Burt. Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf. 
John F. Miller, Esq., Burgess or Edgewood Park. 
The Hon. John Dalzell, Member of Congress, Pittsburgh. 
3. Responses: 
The President of the Association, A. L. E. Crouter, LL. D., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. J. Fearon, Principal, School for the Deaf, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 
Mr. Frank Driggs, Principal, School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 
Mr. E. McKay Goodwin, Principal, School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina. 
Mr. J. W. Blattner, Principal, School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Mr. R. O. Johnson, Principal, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
3. Organization of Meeting and Appointment of Committees. 
4. Annual Address by the President. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28th. 


8.30 to 9.15 A. M., (and daily thereafter, at the same hour.) Class work 
representing primary, intermediate, and advanced grades, by pupils of 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 


9.30 to 11.00 A. M. Opening Session. Invocation. 


ig 
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Primary Work. 


1. The First Years of the Child’s Life in the Institution, a paper by 
Emma Ross Thompson, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 


2. Primary Language, a paper by Mrs. Edwin G. Hurd, North 
Carolina School, Morganton, N. C 


3. Speech and Speech Reading in Primary Classes, a paper by 
Frances L. Glenn, Indiana School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Primary Arithmetic, a paper by Eliza Kent, Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. Class demonstration, Edith Wyckoff, Illinois 
School. 

Discussion. 


11.00 A. M. to 1 P. M. General Session. 
1. Public Address: The World’s Great School, J. A. Brashear, 
LL. D., Pittsburgh. 


2. Defective Hearing, Aids for Its Improvement, Chevalier Jack- 
son, M. D., Pittsburgh. 


3. Visible Speech, Caroline A. Yale, LL. D., Northampton, Mass. 
Discussion. 


Afternoon. Program to be provided by the Local Committee on 
Entertainment. 


8 P. M. Evening Session. 


Illustrated Lecture: Ramblings in Rural England, Edwin Stanley 
Thompson, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2oth. 


8.30 to 9.15 A. M. Class work by the Western Pennsylvania Institution. 
9.30 to 11.00 A. M. Opening Session. Invocation. 
Intermediate Work. 
1. Geography and History for Intermediate Grades, a paper by Fran- 
ces W. Gawith, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


2. Language Work for Intermediate Grades, a paper by Susan E. 
Bliss, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


3. Articulation for Intermediate Grades, a paper by Frances Wett- 
stein, Day School for the leaf, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Discussion. 


11.00 A. M. to 1. P. M. General Session. 


1. How Best to Secure Intelligible Speech in Deaf Children, 
Mary McCowen, Chicago Day-Schools. 


2. Speech Defects: Their Cause and Cure, Chevalier Jackson, M. D., 


Pittsburgh. 
3. Visible Speech, Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass. 
Discussion. 
Afternoon. Program to be provided by the Local Committee on 
Entertainment. 


Evening, 8 to 10. Public Reception. 
10 to 12. Dancing. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 3oth. 
to 9.15 A. M. Class work by pupils of the Western Pennsyivania 
Institution. 
to 11.00 A. M. Opening Session. Invocation. 
Advanced Work. 
1. The Use of Pictures in Advanced Grades, a paper by Harris 
Taylor, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy. 
Arithmetic: the Analytical Method, a paper by A. U. Downing, 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, Edgewood Park. 


3. Advanced Geography, a paper by Edwin Stanley Thompson, 


Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
Speech Work for Older Pupils, a paper by Kate H. Fish, Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion. 


11.00 A. M. to 1. P. M. General Session. 


1. Visible Speech, Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass. 


2. Defective Vision in School Children, G. E. Curry, M. D.. Pitts- 


burgh. 


3. The Real Purpose of Nature Study, Dr. Samuel C. Schmucker, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Discussion. 


Afternoon. Program to be provided by the Local Committee on 


Entertainment. 


Evening, 8 to 11. Experience Meeting with Open Discussion of all Topics 


included in the Program. 


Afternoon Session at 3 o’clock. Invocation. 
1. Sunday Occupations for Younger Pupils, a paper by Bessie 


Ny 


3. Sunday School Work for Advanced Grades, a paper by James 


Discussion. 


8.30 


Institution. 


9.30 to 11.00 A. M. Opening Session. Invocation. 

1. The Proper Treatment of the Verb, a paper by Samuel G. 
Davidson, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

2. Library Work, a paper by Candace A. Yendes, Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution, Edgewood Park, Penn. 

3. Advantages of Home Instruction for Young Deaf Children, a 
paper by Mattie F. Metcalf, Olathe, Kansas. 


SUNDAY, JULY ist. 


N. Leonard, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


Sunday School Work for Intermediate Grades, a paper by Edwin 
G. Hurd, North Carolina School, Morganton. 


A. Weaver Utah School, Ogden. 
The Moral Training of the Young, an address by Dr. Samuel C. 
Schmucker, West Chester, Pa. 


MONDAY, JULY ad. 
to 9.15 A. M. Class Work by pupils of the Western Pennsylvania 
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4 Errors in Arithmetical Methods, a paper by Barton Sensenig, 
Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 

11.0 A. M. to1 P. M. General Session. 

I. —— and Hygiene, Adolph Koenig, M. D., Pitts- 
urgh. 

2. Importance of Physical Training for Deaf Children, a paper by 
— G. Green, Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia. 

3. The Meaning of a Flower, Dr. Samuel C. Schmucker, West 
Chester, Pa. 

Afternoon. Program to be provided by the Local Committee on 

Entertainment. 

Evening Session. 8 P. M. 
Colonial Pittsburgh, an address by Samuel Harden Church, Litt. D. 


TUESDAY, JULY 3d. 


Morning Session, 9. A. M. Invocation. 

1. The Education of the Deaf-Blind, Superintendent J. W. Jones, 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. Leslie Oren will be 
presented by his teacher, Miss Ada Lyon. 

Normal Training for Oral Teachers of the Deaf, F. W. Booth, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

The Classification of Pupils and Methods of Instruction Pursued 
in Schools for the Deaf in Denmark, Anders Hansen, Nyborg, 
Denmark. 

4. The Progress of Speech Work in Foreign Schools, Hon. John 

Hitz, Superintendent Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Business Meeting. 

Election of five Directors in place of Alexander Graham Bell, 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard, A. L. E. Crouter, Mary Mc- 
Cowen, and J. W. Blattner. 

Reports of Committees and other necessary business. 

Adjournment. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 

At this writing the arrangements for the Seventh Summer 
Meeting of the American Association have been so far completed 
that little now remains to do except to await the time of 
assembling at Edgewood Park, on June 27. The program, 
published elsewhere (see pages 284-287), promises almost every- 
thing that can be desired by the earnest teacher and seeker after 
better ways, and we are sure it will be perused with interest and 
pleasant anticipations by all contemplating attendance upon the 
Meeting. The program does not state what is provided for the 
afternoons, but the Local Entertainment Committee has made 
arrangements that will amply fill in the time. We understand 
that excursions are planned with the following as the principal 
places to be visited, committees being provided to take parties in 
charge, conducting them to the places named: 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company; H. J. 
Heinz Co. pickle factory; Turtle Creek Coal Co.; National 
Biscuit Co.; Ward’s Bakery; Armstrong cork factory; glass 
works; Block-house; auto ride; McCreey’s store; Homestead 
steel works; Farmers National Bank building; Nixon theatre; 
Luna Park; trip up the Monongahela river. 

Dr. Burt writes of this part of the program as follows: 


“The range is enough to afford every one opportunity to see 
some of the characteristic places of Western Pennsylvania, 
though no one person can take in all of these expeditions. The 
observation auto car makes trips two or three times a day, visit- 
ing many places of interest, and the street railway company will 
furnish a touring car that will accommodate eighteen persons at 
$5.00 an hour, or a launch large enough to accommodate 15 to 
18 persons may be secured for an afternoon for about $15.00 
which would afford an opportunity to visit points on the Monon- 
gahela river, along the banks of which there are a great many 
rolling mills and furnaces. One of the principal theaters will be 
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open all summer, and Luna park furnishes most excellent music 
and is well worth seeing. I want to avoid giving opportunity 
for any sight-seeing during the sessions of the convention, and 
shall ask our teachers not to lend themselves to any pleasure 
that will take visitors away during those hours.” 


Regarding railroad rates, we are glad to be able to announce 
that the one and one-third rate is available from all points of the 
country ‘including New England and Canada, Arkansas and 
Texas, and the territory west to Colorado, and in Colorado to the 
Utah line. Members wishing this rate must secure a printed 
Certificate of the ticket agent of whom they purchase their full 
fare ticket to Pittsburg, to be brought to the meeting, where its 
presentation will entitle to the one-third return rate. Upon 
arrival in Pittsburg, members will be met on Tuesday evening 
and thereafter until Wednesday evening at the several stations, 
by guides from the Edgewood Park School, who will render them 
all needed assistance in getting themselves and their baggage to 
the place of meeting. 

As all who attend the Summer Meeting, availing themselves 
of its privileges and participating in its sessions, are expected to 
have the status of Active Members of the Association, it would 
be well, in order to save time and trouble at the Meeting, for 
those not now members on the Active list to forward the mem- 
bership fee, $2.00, to the Treasurer, F. W. Booth, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, receiving his receipt for the same. 


RECENT VISITORS FROM ABROAD. 


Our American schools have been honored during the past 
two months by visits of inspection from three distinguished co- 
laborers from abroad. The first to come was Dr. J. Kerr Love, 
for many years aurist and physician on the staff of the Glasgow 
School for the Deaf. He was followed by Mr. A. Hansen, assist- 
ant principal of the Nyborg, Denmark, School for the Deaf. And 
we now have with us Mr. E. Boyesen, principal of the Agricul- 
tural School for the Deaf, lately started at Freberg, near 
Sandefjord, Norway. These gentlemen are all experienced 
observers, and hence well able to judge of the results of our 


American methods, whether good or poor, when presented to 
their inspection. Mr. Hansen and Mr. Boyesen expect to be in 
attendance at the Summer Meeting at Edgewood Park, one or 
both having place on the programme. F. W. B. 
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DR. BELL RECEIVES AN HONORARY DEGREE 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The many friends of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell throughout 
the world will be gratified to learn of the recent conferring upon 
him, by the University of Edinburgh, of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. But for teachers of the Deaf the event has 
especial interest in the fact that, accompanying the recognition 
of Dr. Bell’s great service to the world in the invention of the 
telephone, there was linked recognition of his earlier achieve- 
ments in the feld of phonetics and in the work of developing and 
perfecting methods of teaching speech to the Deaf, the pertinent 
suggestion being made that it was the earlier work and studies of 
Dr. Bell that made a possibility his final triumph, the solution of 
the problem of telephonic communication. 

The following, from The Scotsman of Edinburgh, of date 
Tuesday, April 10, 1906, two days before the event, announces 
Dr. Beli’s presence in Edinburgh and readiness to receive the 
degree, and gives some facts of his history that will be new 
probably to most of our readers: 

“Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone 
who on Thursday is to have conferred upon him by the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh the honorary degree of LL. D., is at present 
on a visit to Edinburgh, and is staying at the Royal Hotel. In 
recognition of his great triumph, Dr. Bell has had many honors 
bestowed upon him, but possibly none will afford him greater 
gratification than that which he is about to receive at the hands 
of the Senatus of Edinburgh University, for the reason that he 
is a native of Edinburgh and studied at the University, having 
attended among others the classes of the late Professor Blackie. 
His early education was received at the Royal High School, one 
of his teachers there being Dr. Donaldson, now principal of the 
University of St. Andrews, the Senatus of which conferred upon 
him two years ago m absentia the honorary degree of LL. D. It 
was on account of his health that Mr. Bell left this country in 
1870, and, along with his father, took up residence in Brantford, 
Ontario, where the telephone was invented—a fact which has 
gained for Brantford the name of ‘The Telephone City.’ 

“The invention which now occupies such a prominent place 
in business life, was patented by Mr. Bell in 1876. He also invent- 
ed the photophone, and had likewise a share in the invention of 
the graphophone. Twenty-six years have elasped since Mr. Bell 
last visited his native city. Before leaving for Washington, to- 
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wards the end of this month, Dr. Bell purposes visiting St. 
Andrews, that he may personally convey to the Senatus his 
acknowledgment of the degree awarded him.” 


And the same paper, of date Friday, April 13, the day after 
the event, reports it as follows: 
“ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, M. D., LL. D., Pu. D. 


“Dr. Graham Bell was loudly applauded on being presented 
by the Dean of the Faculty of Law, who said: ‘Amongst the 
achievements of modern science none is more wonderful or 
beneficent than the removal of the barriers which disease and 
distance alike present to the transmission of human speech. The 
glory of this two-fold triumph rests in large measure with Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell. In him we see the author of some of the 
chief developments in the methods of teaching the deaf and 
dumb, and in him we see the practical inventor of the first artic- 
ulating telephone (Applause). The son of a citizen of Edinburgh, 
Alexander Melville Bell, who gained celebrity by his scientific 
analysis of the elements of speech, Professor Graham Bell was at 
an early age started on the path which has conducted him to 
name and fame. It is largely by the application of his father’s 
system that Professor Graham Bell has done so much for the 
advancement of those institutions which seek to impart hearing 
to the Deaf and means of expression to the Dumb. His achieve- 
ments in this sphere, no doubt, suggested to him the undertaking 
of more general utility, the solution of the problem of telephonic 
communication. The annals of scientific discovery contain no 
chapter more interesting than that which records the long series 
of preliminary experiments. Pater ipse loquendt haud facilem esse 
viam voluit. But at last by substituting undulatory for inter- 
mittent electric currents, Professor Bell succeeded in effecting 
the articulate transmission of speech to a distance. It is a note- 
worthy circumstance, as showing that the telephone is of truly 
academic origin, that on the first occasion on which the infant 
instrument emitted intelligible utterance, the Professor stood at 
one end of the wires and a student at the other. Time precludes 
me from dwelling upon the other scientific inventions, the graph- 
ophone and the photophone, associated with Professor Bell’s 
name. His native city is proud of her illustrious son, and the 
name of so signal a benefactor will add lustre to our academic 
roll.” (Applause).”’ F. W. B. 


A graduate of the School of Domestic Science in Boston 
desires a position as instructor in that branch in a school for the 
Deaf. Address inquiries to the Editor of the Review. 
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DEAF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BY STATES AND 
DISTRICTS. 


Comparisons recently made by the Superintendents of two 
western state Institutions, with reference to the number of pupils 
in their schools relative to the population of their states, has led 
us to make similar comparisons covering the entire country, the 
following tables being the result of our inquiry. The figures will, 
we believe, prove both interesting and instructive, and partic- 
ularly instructive as demonstrating that school attendance, other 
things being equal, is largely a question of the convenient loca- 
tion of the schools and of their number in any given area or 
district of the country. 

The tables are constructed to show the deaf school atten- 
dance in the several states or districts for every 100,000 of popu- 
lation, and the states and districts are arranged in the order 
of the size of this attendance, beginning with the largest. 
Without going into a detailed study of the tables and the figures, 
it is sufficient here to point out that the states having the best 
deaf school attendance relative to population either have numer- 
ous schools, or have them at least favorably located as rela- 
tive to the greater masses or centres of population. There 
were, for instance, in 1900, within the borders of the three states 
heading the list—Wisconsin, New York, and Michigan—33 
schools, or nearly one-third of the 109 schools in the country; 
and in the first 12 states, down to and including Ohio, there were 
63 schools, leaving 46 schools to provide for the deaf children of 
the remaining 39 states and territories. 

The average attendance in the 12 states having numerous 
schools was 18.3 pupils per 100,000 of population; while the 
average attendance in the 39 states of relatively fewer, and 
generally less conveniently because distantly located schools, was 
11.5 pupils per 100,000 of population. Assuming 25 as an approx- 
imation to the number of deaf children of school age in every 
100,000 of population (the number is probably larger), it will 
be seen, by comparisons with this basis number, to what extent 
the several states are doing—or failing to do—their duty in 


providing educational facilities for the deaf: 
No. of deaf No. in school 


Total popula- children in for every 

tion in 1900. school, in 100.000 of 

1900. population. 
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Colorado, Utah, 

California, Arizona, 

Connecticut. Massachusetts, 

Maine, New Hampshire, 

Rhode Island, Vermont 5,591,952............. 
District of Columbia," 

Oklahoma, 


*Not including students at Gallaudet College. 
The states included in the table below having taken a census 


in 1905, the computations of their deaf school attendance for that 
year are shown as follows: 


No. of deaf No. in school 
T tal popula- children in for every 
tion in 1905. school in 100,000 of 
1905. population. 
New Jersey ............... 7.1 
For the year 1904. 
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TRINIDAD GARCIA. 


The death of Trinidad Garcia, Superintendent of the School 
for the Deaf, Mexico City, removed from the work a man who 
was regarded as possessed of large ability and the highest 
integrity. He was a statesman who renounced higher honors 
that he might give to the cause of the education of the Deaf the 
benefit of his talents for the latter years of his life. His son, 
Daniel Garcia, a man experienced in the instruction of the Deaf, 
and an author of note on subjects of our special pedagogy, 
succeeds to the superintendency of the school, so the work of the 
father will, no doubt, be continued on the lines that he established 
and pursued so successfully and acceptably. The following life 
sketch of Trinidad Garcia we take from the columns of the Daily 
Record, of Mexico City, of date February 17, 1906: 

One of Mexico’s distinguished statesmen and foremost 
citizens, Hon. Trinidad Garcia, Callejon de Corpus Christi, died 
yesterday morning at 6:30 o’clock of pneumonia, at the age of 75 
years. He leaves a widow, four sons, and one daughter. The 
funeral will be held this afternoon at 4 o’clock, from the Corpus 
Christi Church, on Avenida Juarez, and will be attended by 
President Diaz, a commission from the Supreme Court, the 
ministers, the cabinet of the Mexican government, a deputation 
of congressmen and foreign diplomats. 

Senor Trinidad Garcia was perhaps the most unique figure 
in the high councils of his country. His personality was singular, 


rare and uncommon. In many respects he stood out alone with- 
out a peer and seldom, if ever, an equal in the whole range of 
patriotic citizenship for the country he loved so well. His real 
ambition was patriotism, not politics. No man in the political 
history of Mexico has served his country with such unselfish and 
unswering loyalty as the distinguished statesman who today 
reposes amid a wilderness of flowers as a testimonial of his popu- 
larity from the humblest to the highest citizen. His bier is 
completely hidden by floral tributes, some from the President of 
the republic and the highest officials in the land, some from the 
poorest of the poor, whose offerings were bedewed with tears. 
In the death of Sr. Garcia, President Diaz has lost a tried friend 
who never failed him or his country, and there was never an hour 
in his long and distinguished life that the country or president 
could not have called him to serve both. But if the chief execu- 
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tive has lost a good friend, so have the city’s poor lost a sincere 
one. His hand was in his pocket for the deserving needy and 


none were ever turned away hungry or downcast. It is seldom 
that any man, in any country or language, can hold the President 
with one hand and a beggar with the other. One ear was for the 
honor of his country, the other for the cry of the poor. Today 
at his magnificent mansion, more faces have looked upon the 
dead statesman than any other deceased of the nation. The 
President called twice yesterday and today there is one contin- 
uous stream from the ranks of the city’s poor silently weeping 
for their benefactor, who was never dwarfed by a vanity that 
forbade him to take their hand. It is a scene that touches the 
stoutest heart and inspires brilliant example to those who have 
looked upon this silent demonstration of sorrow for a great and 
loved man. 

Don Trinidad Garcia held many positions of trust and 
honor. He has been a:‘congressman since the Fifth Congress. 
He was at the time of his death director for the government 
school for Deaf Mutes. He served in former years as secretary 
of the treasury and secretary of the interior. He was also at one 
time justice of the supreme court. It was not generally known 
that Don Trinidad was a general in the army. He refused to be 
in actual service, as he desired no salary. He said: “When my 
country needs me, I will be ready to lay down my life at its altar, 
but title or salary I must refuse.” What more patriotic senti- 
ments could be inspired from a human heart? No nobler words 
were ever uttered, and he carried them out to the letter. 

During the reigns of Benito Juarez and Gonzales, both 
offered Sr. Garcia the secretaryship of the treasury, but he 
refused to accept out of staunch friendship and admiration he 
held for Don Porfirio Diaz. Sr. Garcia was ripe in years and 
mature in wisdom. He was conservative and held the confidence 
and esteem of men of all classes. Had he desired, he could have 
realized any ambition he aspired to, but he was content to be 
known only as a loyal citizen of the republic of Mexico. As 
proof of his utter unselfishness and sincerity, after his long and 
honorable career he leaves only his good name as a heritage to 
his esteemed family. The President will stand at his coffin today 
to testify to his honor, while many poor laborers will rest their 
picks and shovels to pay their respects to a man who was not 
afraid to touch elbows with poverty. 

The remains will be interred with imposing ceremony in the 
historical Guadalupe cemetery, on Tepeyac mountain, where rest 
the remains of General Santa Ana and other foremost patriots 
and citizens. 
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SALARIES AND PENSIONS IN DENMARK. 


At our request, Mr. A. Hansen, of the Nyborg, Denmark, 
School, now visiting in this country, has prepared and sent to 
us a statement relative to a recent governmental action whereby 
the teachers in the various schools for the Deaf in Denmark have 
recently had a substantial increase in their compensation. An 
interesting feature of the Danish system of compensation is, that 
it provides for a pension to all teachers of two-thirds their latest 
salary, after having completed a service of twenty-nine years. 
The statement follows: 

“The teachers of the Deaf in Denmark have had the satis- 
faction to see their salaries raised by an act of Parliament this 
spring. The new law institutes five increments of 300 (for 
ladies 200) crowns each fourth year. (Hitherto there have been 
only four such increments.) The starting salary has been raised 
by 200 crowns for both women and men. There is a slight dif- 
ference between the wages of women and men, but not nearly as 
large in the deaf schools as in hearing schools. The schools of 
the Deaf in Denmark all belong to the State, which through a 
higher pay try to induce the most fitted teachers to enter the 
ranks. After a satisfactory service of twenty-nine years, teachers 
may retire with a pension of two-thirds of their average salary of 
the last five years they have served. Compared with salaries 
paid by communalities to teachers in public schools, the State 
gives the teachers of the Deaf from one-fourth to one-third more, 


and the hours of instruction are one less in the deaf schools than 
in hearing.” F. W. B. 


NEW PRINCIPALS. 


The new school year will open with changes of heads of at 
least three schools for the Deaf as follows: Mr. Lyman Steed 
will fill the vacancy in the principalship of the Baltimore school 
for the colored blind and deaf, created by the advancement of Mr. 
John F. Bledsoe to the Superintendency of the Maryland School 
for the Blind; Mr. A. H. Walker will succeed Mr. Wm. B. Hare 
as President of the Florida school; and Mr. E. G. Hurd will take 
the place of Miss Laura DeL. Richards as Principal of the 
Rhode Island school. A new state school will be opened at 
Boise, Idaho, with Mr. James Watson, formerly of the Van- 
couver, Washington, school, at the head. 
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A CORRECTION. 


A correction has been sent us of a statement made by Mrs. 
Anrep-Nordin, in her article in the last Review, relative to the 
home and property of Helen Keller, the statement being to the 
effect that the property was purchased by national subscription 
and presented to Miss Keller, along with a yearly allowance of 
two thousand dollars. The facts are given to us as follows: 
“Whatever Miss Keller has of property and income, beyond her 
own earnings, is the gift of a few friends. The fund, to which 
Madam Nordin evidently refers, was privately collected; it was 
not raised by ‘national subscription,’ and does not yield ‘a yearly 
allowance of two thousand dollars..” We are sure Mrs. 
Nordin’s statement was made through misapprehension, and that 
she will be glad to have the above correction appear. 

F. W. B. 


OBITUARY. 


Edwin F. Swan, for many vears the efficient Steward of the 
School for the Deaf at Flint, Mich., died April 7, 1906, at the age 
of 63 years. He entered the employ of the Flint School in 1889 
as a bookkeeper, and later was appointed Steward. He is 
pleasantly remembered by all members of the Convention which 
met at the Flint School in 1895. 

Mayme Burnett, teacher in the Kindergarten of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf at Olathe from 1895 to 1905, passed away at 
Portland, Oregon, April 18, after an effort to regain lost health 
by a change of climate. 

Elizabeth R. Young, for eleven years a valued teacher in the 
Advanced Department of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, died on May 21. Miss Young was not only a 
successful teacher, but she was possessed of an unusually sunny 
nature and kindly spirit, so that her influence upon all who came 
in contact with her was ever uplifting and refining. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of “My list of Homophenous 
Words,” by Emma Snow, may be obtained through the office 
of the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


The following named persons have been elected to member- 
ship in the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf by vote of the Board of Directors. The list 
includes those elected since the last report: 


Alcorn, Alice M., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Beck, Cynthia S., Raton, New Mexico. 

Bliss, Mrs. J. Gordon, N. E. Cor. Eighth St. and Garfield Ave., Price 
Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Boyesen, Eyvind, Agricultural School for the Deaf, Sandefjord, Norway. 

Campbell, Dr. James T., 34 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Capps, Dr. E. D., 514 Taylor St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Cartcr, Florence E., School for the Deaf, Malone, New York. 

Clark, Florida H., 11 West 52nd St., New York City. 

Curry, S. S.. School of Expression, Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, Boston. 

Cuthbertson, Ethel, School for the Deaf. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Daggett, H. C., 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 

Dobbins, Emma A., School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon. 

Ickert, Alice C., Mercersburg, Pa. 

Eckert, Annie L., 847 St. Nicholas Ave., New York City. 

Ferguson, E. E., Supt. of Schools, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

Fish, Wm. B., 364 Russell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Freedman, Mrs. Margaret, 627 Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gartrell, Mary, Goliad, Texas. 

Grégoire, E., Institut provincial de Sourds-Muets et d’Avengles, Berchem 
Ste. Agathe, Belgium. 

Gibson, Agnes A., School for the Deaf, Belleville, Canada. 

Gompertz, Anita, Inst. for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cal. 

Herdman, John, 27 First St., East Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Hutchings, Mrs. Mary M., 22 Lyndhurst St., New Dorchester, Mass. 

Hutchins, Mrs. Marion R., 38 Grant Road, Swampscott, Mass. 

Imura, Miss Ei, School for the Deaf and Blind, Tokio, Japan. 

Jack, Prof. Frank M., Sparta, Wisconsin. 

Johnston, Mary C., Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Jones, Eleanor P., School for the Deaf, Scranton, Penna. 

Keller, Hjalmar, Royal Inst. For the Deaf, Fredericia, Denmark. 

Kennedy, Mildred, Readville, Mass. 

Kuntze, Dr. Walter, Leutzsch, Leipzig, Germany. 

Lane, Adelaide, P., 176 Prospect St., Northampton, Mass. 

Locke, C., Den off. Skole for dove, Trondhjem, Norway. 

Lynch, T. D., 816 Wallace St., Wilkinsburg, Penna. 

Lyon, Gertrude, 1211 Harrison St., Flint, Mich. 

Maler, Rev. Bede, O. L. B., School for the Deaf, Chinchuba, La. 

McClelland, Mary, School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

McKeen, Frances, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Moeller, F. A., P. J., St. Ignatius College, Chicago, III. 

Mumford, E. F., School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 

Newbern Georgia, 6550 Yale Ave., Chicago, III 

Orr, Marie P., 2431 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

Nourse, Laura, 2642 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Cal. 

Peirce, Mrs. George, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Read, Nancy B., School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Ritchie, Florence R., 418 Summit Ave., Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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Rowan, J. D., Librarian Arnold Library, Residential Schools for the 
Deaf, Versailles Road, Amerley, London S. E., England. 

Sorrells, Gertrude B., School for the Deaf, Rome, New York. 

Steinke, Agnes, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Stevenson, Mabel, 5514 Hays St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Surber Margaret, School for the Deaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Taylor, Elizabeth H., Sangatuck, Michigan. 

Uhry, Felix, 5025 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Upham, N. Louise, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 

Van Dusen, Karterine Grace, School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa. 

Vannoy, Dolly, School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Walters, Nannie G., Shippinsburg, Penna. 

Warner, Brainerd H., 2100 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Washington, Josie, L., Fulton, Missouri. 

White, Marie, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wilcoxson, Florence, School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Williams, Mrs. J. C., Plymouth Inn, Northampton, Mass. 

Worcester, Eleanor B., Thetford, Vermont. 

Zassenhaus, Mary, Black River Falls, Wis. 


Mrs. Sarah Jordon Monro has revised her “Don’ts” and the 
“Whys” to be observed in the teaching of speech, recently pub- 
lished in the AssocriATION REVIEW, and now offers them, with 
some additions, in pamphlet form. They may be obtained from 
her by addressing, Room 518, Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. Single copies, post paid, twenty-five cents; sets 
of ten copies, two dollars. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to tiem. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any person who may write for them. 


THE AssocraTION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 
currency—&s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 
money; 1ofr. 2c. in French money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Danish money; and tol. 2c. in Italian money. 
Postal money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. 
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Advertisement. 
CAMP CHOCORUAS, 
A Vacation School for Deaf and Hearing Boys 


CONDUCTED BY 
S. G. DAVIDSON, M.A. 


FIFTH SUMMER, JUNE 23 TO SEPTEMBER 15. 


twelve in idleness. This Camp School was established to enable 
them to continue their education during the summer months under 
conditions most favorable to mental and physical health. 

Speech, Lip-reading, and Language are taught by experts, 
not only through the usual lessons, but in the more natural, and therefore 
more rapid and more satisfactory way, through practical use in connection 
with real experiences. Vocal training is given and exercises for the de- 
velopment of latent hearing. Arithmetic and other branches are also taught 
when desired, Special attention is paid to character development. 

The boys enjoy fishing, bathing, tramping, mountain climbing and all 
forms of out-door sports. They are always accompanied by their teachers, 
both for protection and purposes of instruction. 

Send for illustrated booklet to 

8.G. DAVIDSON, 


Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 


lL) CHILDREN cannot afford to waste three months out of every 


IN THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPKECH TO THE DEAF: 


7906, 


To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec'y and Treas., 
7342 Rural Lane, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I hereby make application for Active Membership in the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
for the year 1906. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year's dues. 


Address, 
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